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Clamor Without Reasons 
current debate in the House of Repre- 
{ podborrsen on the proposed standing com- 
mittee on civil aviation is an interesting com- 
mentary on the shift- 

° yy Four years ago almost 

W4 every aeronautical 
organization, and 

yi quite a few companies 

and individual leaders 

in aviation, were on 

s in both the House and the Senate. 

Today when no less than eight resolutions 
ave been under consideration in the House, 
nd the minority party has given a special 

ush to the proposal, there is a rather aston- 
shing lack of interest on the part of aviation. 
‘0 indifference to mildly favorable support. 
Few are openly and actively endorsing the 
legislation. 

Perhaps three days of debate in the House 
itself have given us the clues to this lack of 
interest. In all of the discussions on the floor, 
opposition. The proponents seemed clear on 
only one thing and that was the need for the 
standing committee. But they failed to give 
reasons. At least they failed to give one-two- 
three reasons supported by solid facts and 
opinions why there should be a standing com- 
lot of talk, a great deal of generalization on 
and off the subject, but no real basic presenta- 
tion. 

Perhaps subsequent debate will bring out 

‘}Some strong points, but in the early stages the 
chairmen of three committees opposing the 
made their pleas stand up quite well. There 
was shrewd, canny and politically-wise Carl 
Vinson, of Georgia, chairman of Naval Affairs. 
There was Andrew J. May, Kentucky, chair- 
man of Military Affairs, and there was 

nce Lea, California, the able, experi- 
iterstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
who engineered the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
~ through the House. These men are 
gainst a new committee devoted to civil 
aviation and whether or not their reasons are 

, they made a much stronger case than 


ing sands of time. 
record strongly advocating standing commit- 
General feeling runs from complete opposition 
the only clear-cut speeches made were by the 
mittee solely for civil aviation. There was a 
creation of the new civil aviation committee 
enced and powerful chairman of the important 
those favoring the resolution. 


(Turn to page 8) 











Official U. S. Navy Photo. 


The President Flies 


Map on Lap, the First President 
Ever to Fly Enjoys Himself as He 
Helps Navigate the Douglas C-54 
Which Flew Him into the North 
African Combat Zone. With Him 
is Capt. Otis Bryan, TWA's Inter- 
continental Division Manager and 


C-54 Pilot. 


Sulloline 


Chamber Meeting Set 


A special meeting of Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce has been set 
for Feb. 18 at Hotel Lexington, New 
York, to ratify reorganization plans 
and elect a new board of governors. 

Nominees for the board are: Carl 
Friedlander, Aeronca Aircraft Corp.; 
Rudolph Deetjen, Aviation Corp. 
(Lycoming); Fred R. Neely, Bell 
Aircraft Corp.; Charles Marcus, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp.; James P. Mur- 
ray, Boeing Aircraft Co.; John K. 
Montgomery, Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp.; J. A. B. Smith, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.; Frank N. Fleming, 
Douglas Aircraft Co.; J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr., Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp.; C. S. Jones, Casey Jones 
School of Aeronautics; J. T. Hartson, 
Glenn L. Martin Co.; A. T. Burton, 
North American Aviation, Inc.; H. 
W. Cohu, Northrop Aircraft, Inc.; 
Thomas 4. Morgan, Sperry Gyros- 
cope Co94 Waycroft Walsh, United 
Aircraft Corp. 
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5000 Women Every Week: 


of the revolution in America’s war industries per- 
sonnel which is underway is revealed by authorita- 
tive estimates that the airframe, engine and propeller 
manufacturers are hiring 30,000 persons a month, 


Some idea 


of whom fully two-thirds, 
or 20,000, are women. Of 

a total of 690,000 produc- 

tive workers in these 

plants at Feb. 1, some 

190,000 were feminine, be- 

lieve it or not. By the 

end of 1943, these manu- 

facturers probably will 

have 1,000,000 productive 

workers on their pay- 

rolls, and Washington forecasts are that 400,000 to 
450,000 of them will be of the once-weaker sex. 
That’s why such strange subjects as child nursery 
reports from government agencies sometimes pop 
up in strictly-business papers like American Avia- 
tion Daily. 

By the end of 1943 these same manufacturers prob- 
ably will have 1,000,000 productive workers on their 
lists, and Washington forecasts are that 400,000 to 
450,000 of them (almost 50%) will be of the once- 
weaker sex. 

Experts are saying that the 1943 valuation of air- 
craft produced will be around eleven billion dollars, 
against approximately five billions in 1942. This 
means 85,000 to 90,000 planes. 

Maj. Nathaniel Silsbee, AAF, released industry 
figures too, in a recent address: Present backlog, 20 
billion dollars; productive floor space, 75 million 
square feet toward an ultimate 100 million. He 
estimates present British output at 48,000 planes and 
Japanese production at about 10,000 a year. 


ICC Studies Air Cargo: another tip-off to the 
railroads’ intense interest in the rising tide of air 
cargo possibilities for the future is reflected by the 
unpublicized action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in assigning Dr. John Crane of its research 
staff to start a detailed study to determine exactly 
which commodities now carried by rail could be 
flown in the post-war era at rates equal to or less 
than present long-haul railway freight tariffs. Being 
taken into consideration are size and packing, fragil- 
ity or perishability of the shipment, and possible 
trade trends which would be possible by trans- 
continental trips of hours instead of days. Main 
sources of data for the study are returned question- 
naires of ODT and the President’s Transportation 
Board. 


Trans-Atiantic Commuting: £arly last year 
the air transport industry proudly pointed to the 
New York-Washington shuttle offered by American 
and Eastern as the finest airline service in the world, 
as it was, with an aggregate for the two companies 
of about 60 round trips a day over the 225-mile route. 
Pan American was flying from Miami to Lisbon 
several times a week. That was in air transport’s 
record-breaking year, 1942. Although details are 
hidden in censorship, some hint as to the progress 
expected this year is seen in prophecies that by the 
end of next December there will be 150 round trips 
flying every 24 hours over the North Atlantic Ocean. 
At least three scheduled operations are also spanning 
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Portrait of the Solution to 


As colorful and beautiful as a rainbow, this could 
be a portion of a butterfly’s wing. Actually, it is a 
color picture of the stress patterns of an airplane 
spar, taken by means of a polariscope, under labora- 
tory conditions which simulate the air loads en- 
countered by an airplane in actual flight. 


This optical method of stress analysis known as 
photo-elasticity, supplements, and to a large degree 
eliminates, much of the long drawn out and labori- 
ous work necessary in the mathematical determina- 
tion of stresses. 


Working toward the further development of photo- 


PLANES - PARTS: PLASTICS «x 





a Mathematical Problem 


elasticity, with the Department of Applied Mathe- 
matics at Washington University, McDonnell en- 
gineers believe this method of stress analysis will 
contribute greater speed and accuracy to the deter- 
mination of structural components and materials 
necessary in the development of even lighter, 
stronger, and more efficient aircraft. 


Right now, of course, all our plants are working 2 
hours a day making planes, parts, and plastics for 
our Armed Forces. But in busy laboratories and re- 
search departments, our designers and engineers 
are working constantly toward the needs of the 
future as well as the present. 


SAINT LOUIS -MEMPHIS 
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EADLY in its compact power—this carrier- 
D based plane provides the sting that makes 
great naval air victories possible. 

“A motor with wings,” it has been aptly termed, 
for a single engine of more than 2,000 horse- 
power roars this mighty ship to Victory. 

Engines of such tremendous horsepower are 
possible because of new techniques in engineer- 
ing and manufacture, not the least of which have 
been the advances made in the Foote Bros. Gears 
that power them. For an engine of this size— 
Swinging propellers at high speed offers prob- 
lems in gear design and manufacture that, until 
a few months ago, might well have been con- 
sidered unsolvable. 

How well these problems were solved is evi- 
denced by the flow of Pratt & Whitney engines 
rolling off production lines in huge engine plants 
throughout the country. The extreme precision 
of the gears is a tribute to the engineering back 
of them, but even more to the new methods of 
manufacture that have made their mass produc- 
tion possible. 


When the war is won these gears, produced in 
the Precision Gear Plant of Foote Bros., can be 
applied to peacetime engines and peacetime ma- 
chines. Manufacturers are then assured of a new 
era in the transmission of power through gears 
and speed reducers—an era of more compact, 
more efficient machines. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


5225 South Western Boulevard ¢« Chicago, Illinois 


FODTESBROS. 
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and machines in the world 
above our world. . . the world 
of the stratosphere. 

There every man’s life is 
carried in his oxygen cylinder. 

The valves and cylinder that 
provide oxygen for a strato- 
sphere pilot must be just as re- 
liable as his own arteries and 
heart. 

Special lightweight cylinders 
and valves for high-altitude 
flying were developed by 
Walter Kidde & Company spe- 
cialists in compressible gasse. 

These same Kidde specialists 
also developed the carbon di- 
oxide inflation equipment for 
the rubber rafts that saved the 
lives of Capt. Eddie Ricken- 


— things happen to men 


backer and many other 
American fighters. 
In planes ... tanks ... PT 


boats ... ships ... factories... 
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Kidde fire-fighting equipment 
guards against flames. 

Great advances are being 
made in the field of useful com- 
pressible gases. Pioneer in this 
field, Walter Kidde & Company 
has developed scores of inter- 
esting applications for our 
armed forces and for industry. 
After the war, these develop- 
ments will help make a safer, 
happier Peace. 

For information write 
Walter Kidde 
& Company, 
Inc., 239 West 
Street, Bloom- 
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“KEEPING PACE” 
ISN’T ENOUGH! 


On the war fronts of the world, Hayes __ turers, and with civil and military users 
Wheels and Brakes fly high—and for years—ready with the wheel and 
rate high—with flying men. In war’s _ brake components designed for the job. 


roaring tests—as in years of civilian ; Eat 
But keeping pace isn’t enough. We are 


working ahead. Higher landing speeds, 
heavier loadings, new stresses and bal- 


use—flying men know the assurance 


of accurate ground control that rides 





with Hayes equipment. 
ances continually emerge from prophecy 
Aircraft Men know 


; the reason for this 
sign has found Hayes busy developing, testing, proving— at our plant. 


working with manufac- busy today perfecting for tomorrow. 


Progress in aircraft de- to performance. For this future, we are 











Representatives: Western: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3d Street, Los Angeles. 
Eastern: J. Henry Reisner, Hagerstown, Md. 


/ 
“HAY AIRCRAFT WHEELS 
| AND BRAKES... — 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 














THE CHERRY RIVET 


This mechanical blind rivet, when applied 
with a hand gun, is the logical solution 
to riveting difficulties in field repair work 
on all types of aircraft. 


The Cherry Blind Rivet requires no bucking bar, is applied quickly 
in blind spots and has high shear and fatigue values. These 
qualities make it ideal for handling all types of aircraft repair 
work where blind spots are frequently encountered. 

Cherry Rivets in both brazier and countersunk types are made 
in 1/8”, 5/32” and 3/16” diameters with four grip lengths. 
They may be applied with the hand gun shown at the left when 
air power is not available. For shop work a 
pneumatic gun offering some advantage in 


speed may be used. 


WRITE FOR NEW HANDBOOK— 


A 16-page Handbook giving complete information on 
the Cherry Riveting Process is just off the press. A 
copy will be sent without obligation if request is made 


on your business letterhead. 


Cherry Rivets, their manufacture and application are 


covered by United States Patents issued and pending. 


Cherry Rivet 
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the Pacific already and the Naval Air Transport Service alone has } 
permitted by censorship to reveal a daily flight in each direction, 


Plane Czar Idea Cooling? production Chief Wilson's ig 
call a top aircraft manufacturer to Washington as his chief advj 

industry problems was received by plane people with something alk 
horror. One reason, of course, is that companies already are 3D 

their experts pretty thin and no company was eager to dispense wid 
president. Proper reorganization of the Aero Chamber may ¢h 
Wilson’s plan. 


Quotas Come First: those new lists of suggested deferment Fy 
is sending out to local draft boards make good reading in the newns 
but you shouldn’t take much stock in them until after you receiye - 
reclassification. The boards receive the memoranda but often find ve 
monthly quota of more concern than suggestions from Washingt, 


CAP Negotiations: Army has acted fast since this column repor, 
Feb. 1 that the military was casting eyes at Civil Air Patrol. Aron 
to those who should know, the deal is already signed and will be ef 
tive when the President gets around to initialing it. Washington consens 
is that the costal patrols will be continued but other services are in & 


Canada Asks Partnership: High Canadian officials are displa 
ing rising interest in bettering relations between Canada and the 
over connecting airlines. One factor is the effect in this country of pu 
licity from London indicating big British post-war airline plans, Canag 
while a part of the British Empire, is stressing that she is much cog 
geographically and otherwise to the U. S. than to Britain, and wants 
be considered a partner rather than a rival of our own future expansi 
So, a candid editorial in the Canadian air monthly, Commerical Aviatij 
is embarrassing Ottawa no end. It points out simply that although 
U. S. and Canada signed a reciprocal airline pact before the war, nine out 
10 international licenses now in effect between Canada and Alaska, 
Canada and U. S., are held by U. S. companies! You'll hear more 
this soon. 





Reticence on Air Committee: interest in the air transport 
aircraft manufacturing industries in the campaign among Congresm} 
for a House Committee on Aviation admittedly is low, because bd 
manufacturers and airlines are already swamped with work from # 
Army and Navy and don’t have the personnel or facilities to send spokg 
men to Washington to testify. Most of those who have been compel 
to talk publicly on the subject have walked the fence, not knowing whi 
side would win out. 


New Gas to Aid Air Cargo: Although the press to date hasg 
the emphasis on increased pursuit plane performance expected a 
line produced by the new Houdry cracking process, you should not 
look its value to slower, load-bearing cargo planes of the future. Them 
gas will enable a plane to get out of smaller airports with heavier lo 
flying each mile more economically. 


AAF Publicity Barometer Up: col. william P. Nuckols, 4 
replaced outspoken, fiery Col. Art Ennis as AAF publicity chief, is 4 
ing on the good side of the War Department’s top public relations ofieg 
Results are concrete: (1) The past three weeks have seen more! 
publicity releases coming out than in many moons; (2) the few rem 
ing AAF officers who once worked for Ennis are being gathered 4 
placed tenderly in their own separate offices soon again. In additia 
Nuckols’ diplomacy, the Navy’s recent awakening to the value of a4 
licity unit for its Bureau of Aeronautics is given some credit for the 

deal for the AAF. 


Washington Sidelights: this writer unintentionally fumi¥ 
one of the laughs at the first presidential press conference after the A® 
meetings when he asked the President what types of planes he uw 
his flights. The President grinned and allowed as how he had uw 
landplane over land and a seaplane over the sea. (Next day Pan 
revealed one of its Boeing Clippers was the “seaplane and two! 
later TWA was revealed as having flown the “landplane”—a Douglas ¥ 
. . . Elmer Davis’ OWI and the War Department have been feuding 
how much the public should be told about Willow Run. Davis 
Ford is getting too much credit for what he isn’t doing . - - Co: a 
Igor Sikorskys’ public statement that all the bugs have been remo 
his helicopter is big news. Within two years, say some insiders, er 
expect as many helicopters as mosquitoes—at least in some a 
country! Dow W. Harter will probably represent several aos Pn 
in Washington shortly. He has opened an office in the Hi pa 
He was defeated in the last election by voters in the 14th Ohio 


ROBERT H. WOOD 
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J CITATION IN WAR 


* In the lexicon of air transportation there is no more important word than 
maintenance. All else ultimately depends upon it. That is why the men and 
women of American Airlines, Inc., are proud to have won again the annual 
“Maintenance Award.” This special citation from the magazine Aviation is in 
recognition of “outstanding maintenance performance.” Says Aviation, “We 
feel that unusual significance is attached to the 1942 Award due to the vital role 
the air lines are playing in the war effort.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS UNITING CANADA, U.S. A. AND MEXICO 








Several years ago in these columns we strongly advocated a 
standing committee on civil aviation. Today we aren’t as 
anxious to express an opinion as we are to point out the chang- 
ing tides of aviation. There is much to be said for a special 
committee to handle aviation problems, but the time may have 
passed for this. Some of those who are working behind the 
scenes for such a committee never lifted a finger when the com- 
mittee was badly needed a few years ago. Those who struggled 
through the hard and lean days of the late thirties are now 
willing to let existing committees continue to carry the ball, 
especially Mr. Lea’s committee which now handles civil aviation. 

As far as the air transport industry is concerned, Mr. Lea’s 
committee seems to be eminently satisfactory for the majority. 
The railroads and bus lines have no special committees in 
Congress. Why should airlines? It is possible that a special 
aviation committee would be singled out as a target, as fostering 
one transportation industry above all others, and its work largely 
nullified as a result. 

Military and Naval aviation will always be handled by military 
and Naval affairs committees. As for civil aviation itself, em- 
bracing non-scheduled flying, one begins to question whether a 
full committee would be desirable in the end, for the future of 
non-scheduled aviation may largely depend upon its being left 
alone with a minimum of regulation and handling. There is no 
committee in Congress for automobiles or pleasure boats. 

Only in the field of international air policy is there need for 
definitive action, but here again one may question whether the 
basic job belongs to a special committee of Congress. If the 
debate in the House in January is any criterion, our inter- 
national air relationships will not be helped by opening up all 
of our national reactions to the world in the Congressional 
Record. The speeches in the House were completely void of any 
real understanding of our big aviation problems. Much loose 
talk found its way into print. More than one Congressman who 
spoke in favor of the committee revealed his utter lack of 
knowledge of the subject he was trying to talk about. 

There are some good arguments for a standing committee on 
civil aviation. But judging from the House debate, we'll feel 
much more secure in knowing that aviation problems will 
continue to be handled by various existing committees as in the 
past. Until there are enough men in Congress who really know 
what they’re talking about when they discuss aviation, and until 
they can present solid constructive arguments in favor of a com- 
mittee, our interest, and the interest of a large phase of aviation, 
remains very passive. Perhaps it’s just a matter of being “too 
late” to set up an aviation committee. We needed a committee 
five years ago. We're not so sure we need one now—at least 
not until we hear some sound reasons expressed in the House. 


Toward a Sensible Clock 


jf MONG the many changes the airplane is likely to bring in 
the every-day world is the 24-hour clock. The elimination 
of “a.m.” and “p.m.” from timetables, for example, would seem 
to be a real blessing, although such a change cannot be expected 
over-night within the United States where custom and habit 
play strong roles. European rail and air schedules have long 
been operated on the more sensible 24-hour time basis, and 
Pan American Airways switched over to this system some time 
ago on its international routes. Army and Navy use it. 
Operation of the 24-hour clock system is absurdly simple. 
Three o’clock in the afternoon is fifteen o’clock. Eleven P.M. is 
23:00, and 8:20 p.m. is 20:20 o’clock. There is no need for light- 
face and boldface type in timetables. 

It is almost impossible to operate long-range international air 
schedules on our domestic system of “a.m. and P.M.” Perhaps 
the airlines will be the means of bringing about this necessary 
(and eventual) change, and indeed, the airlines might well con- 
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sider taking the initiative and adopting the 24-hour 
least by paralleling as a means of educating the traveliy 
lic. We'd like to have comments from the industry on 


The Open Palm 


a that improvements in airline passenger 
are neither necessary nor practical of execution 
present time, we nevertheless would like to keep at the 
our list of post-war problems to be solved the trou} 
matter of tipping porters at airports and airline terminals. 
time we arrive at an airport, and every time we enter 
line terminal in mid-town New York, the resistance to 
palm (dark side) grows. 

There isn’t a spot in air travel in the entire country | 
porter carries a passenger’s bag more than a few score fet 
the open palm is always there. If the passenger doesn’t hays 
dime in change, he’s on the spot, and many are the portey i 
who look at a dime as though it brought a dreaded disease 19 

It is our contention that the airlines should provide por 
service, but the no-tipping rule should be as deeply ingraing 
in the porter service as it has been on the airplanes. Washingt, 
National Airport is an especially bad example of waiting han 
If a passenger insists on carrying his own light bag he slink 
out as though he had committed a crime. Chicago Municip 
Airport is likewise bad, where a tip is expected for carrying 
bag six or eight feet from the baggage cart to the limousin 
Admitting that porters often-times tote bags a hundred feet @h 
so to and from planes, the passengers as a rule don’t see or kno _ 
about this operation, hence resent the hand-out look on enteris 
and leaving airports. 

Air transportation provides the finest and most luxuris 
method of travel in the world. It would seem essential, thera 
fore, to extend this high standard service to the time 
passenger arrives at the airport, instead of when he boards th 
plane. It would be far better to add a quarter to the costs 
each ticket and provide free porter service, than to continu 
the present system of leaving the passengers prey to porter 
who place the tip first and service next. The system cannoth 
remedied now because of manpower and other problems, } 
it needs attention when full-scale passenger service resumes 
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Industry Showcase Needed 


HE annual dinner of the Institute of the Aeronautic 
Sciences, this year held at the Waldorf-Astoria in N 

York with about 850 persons present, brings again to mind # 
need for an annual aircraft dinner for manufacturers. @ 
Institute’s dinner has been the only large gathering of its @ 
in aviation for some years, virtually to the point where avial 
people consider it to be “the” industry dinner. 

Quite naturally the Institute plans its dinner for its own pl 
poses and not as an industry-wide industrial gathering. Qu 
naturally, too, many people including eligible Government t 
ficials feel slighted at not having been invited. There 8! 
special reason why the Institute should try to include every} | 
for it is a scientific organization pulling its own oars wm 
respect to broad industry problems. All of which indicates 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, or the Aircraft ¥# 
Production Councils, should sponsor annually an indusit® 
dinner to which important guests can be invited. The secretan® 
of War and Navy, and other Governmental officials, sho 
guests. A few important addresses should be made and b 
cast to the nation. A national industry show-case 1s B 


It is good public relations. Z 
WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SERVES THE AIRPLANE INDUSTRY 


1. By building parts to manufacturers’ specifications. 
2. By designing parts for all types of planes. 

3. By re-engineering parts for mass production. 

4. By extending our research facilities to aid the 
solution of any design or construction problem. 














GOOD YEAR 
AIRCRAFT 











WICKWIRE AUTOMATIC PROPELLER 


Constant speed for the low-horsepower 
family plane of the future 





The pitch of this new-type propeller adjusts étse/f. . . for maximum 
thrusts at all airspeeds, or altitudes, for all flight conditions. The action 
is instantaneous, smooth. The propeller itself is light in weight, simple 
and dependable in construction, needs no manual control. Present 
production is limited to Victory needs, but its destiny, later, is to help 
make peacetime flying simpler, speedier, more economical. 














WICKWIRE SPENCER AVIATION CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Wickwire Spencer Steel Company) 





Blue Island, Illinois 















HE giant telescope and the aircraft engine — both are precision instru- 
ments to conquer space. The telescope merely shortens visual distance, 
but the twofold power of the aircraft engine telescopes time as well as phys- 


ical distance to broaden man’s sphere of action. For the great transports which 


speed the ever increasing tonnage of the air, Wright provides the power. 


WA WR Ws  ~ngines 


POWER THE TONNAGE oO 











Split-thousandth Bearing Tolerances Mean 
Split-second Engine 


Performance Aloft — 








Mallory 
Precision Bearings 
Provide Them! 





Precision keeps pace with production in the 
output of Mallory Bearings through the 
Mallosil Process. Top-quality performance is 
insured by the newest and most accurate high- 
speed production machinery and specialized 
testing equipment. 





Today, the Mallosil Process is applied to Mallory Bearings by skilled, 
intelligent Mallory workers, busy guiding the finest tools and instru- 
ments procurable to produce uniformity in bearings with tolerances 
measured in split-thousandths. , 


Good? They have to be good! Whether they carry engine loads of 
huge bombers or hard-hitting fighters, Mallory bearings must with- 
stand the terrific poundings and fatigue stresses set up by seven- 
mile-a-minute speeds . . . and come back for more. 


Mallory Bearings ...made by Mallory’s precision Mallosil Process 
of bonding silver to base metal backings ... are an important step 
forward in bearing technique. They are indispensable in war effort; 
they give promise for a far-reaching future in many directions—in 
commercial aviation, trucks, buses, machine tools, Diesel-powered 
equipment, to mention a few. 

Constant experimental designing and testing are solving many prob- 
lems arising from the quest for better performance and the demands 
of changed requirements. We shall be glad to discuss the possibilities 
of the Mallosil Process with you. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ¢ Cable Address—PELMALLO 





Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.—Mallosil, Rectostarter, Vibrapack P 


By Be R MALLORY & Co |: SERVES THE AVIATION, THE AVIATION-INSTRUMENT AND 
MA LO RY THE AVIATION-COMMUNICATION FIELD WITH WELDING 
, TIPS, THE MALLOSIL PROCESS —BEARINGS, SPECIAL ALLOYS, 
ELECTRICAL CONTACTS, VIBRATORS, VIBRAPACKS, CONDENSERS, ROTARY AND PUSH BUTTON 
SWITCHES, ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, COMMUNICATIONS HARDWARE, RECTOSTARTERS 





























SCENE FROM THE WARNER BROS. MOTION PICTURE AiR FORCE 


There’s a new glamour girl in Hollywood 


She doesn’t wear sweaters, or pose for 
glamour photographs. She’s never seen 
at night clubs. And though her auto- 
graph is well-known in certain French 
and German cities, nobody has ever 
asked her for it. 

Yet Mary Ann—star of Warner 
Brothers’ new picture, “Air Force”— 
passed every screen test with flying 
colors. And that’s no more than you'd 
expect from a Boeing Flying Fortress! * 

“Air Force” is the story of a Boeing 
B-17, and the gallant hell-for-leather 
crew that flew her to glory .. . via Pearl 


Harbor, Wake Island, Manila, the 
Coral Sea and Australia. Made in 
collaboration with the Army Air Forces, 
it’s a picture to make your heart skip a 
beat . . . then beat faster. 

What the camera doesn’t show is an 
invisible supporting cast: the Boeing 
designers and engineers, the tech- 
nicians and researchers, the laboratory 
men and the craftsmen and workmen 
who originated the Flying Fortress and 
now keep a steady stream of B-17's and 
other war planes flowing from Boeing 
plants in Seattle, Wichita and Canada. 


More than twenty-five different 
kinds of engineering know-how are 
representec by several thousand Boeing 
engineers. Daily they challenge the 
word “impossible,” in a ‘round-the-clock 
effort to do the job better in less time. 


Some day this effort will be applied to 
making life richer and happier, in a 
peaceful world. For Boeing engineering 
skill, while devoted primarily to the 
continued advancement of aeronautics, 
also encompasses resources relevant to 
almost every phase of civilized life. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS'* AND 








STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 














Through the years, from Mark Twain’s 
immortal Huckleberry Finn to his modern 
counterpart, youth has had a burning de- 
sire to be a pilot. To Mark Twain’s mem- 
orable character, it meant bossing the 
course of a majestic Mississippi River 
steamboat. To the young Huckleberry 
Finn of today, it means guiding the swift 
flight of a plane through the vaulted 
heavens. 

His older brother followed the young 
manhood of the nation into the Air Corps, 
and today is flying a bomber somewhere 





Tomorrow’s Pilot 


over the vast Pacific. Flying on wings of 


death and destruction to make the skies 
safe once more for a world of progress for 
free men . . . for that boy who will come 
to know the airplane as an instrument of 
human fellowship and good will. 

May today’s Huckleberry Finn, with 
his dream of winging his way to far places 
and high adventure, never have to fly in the 
name of war. May he know only the richer 
life, the wider sympathies, the broader 
horizons of endeavor that the era of flight 
will bring to the new world of tomorrow. 


To that great hope, we of Chicago and 
Southern dedicate our efforts to aid in 
winning this war. During these crucial 
times, our planes are flying for Uncle Sam 
and you. First for Uncle Sam. Second, 
for you and the truly necessary transpor- 
tation needs of our nation. 

And one day, after this war is won, per- 
haps that boy who is today’s Huckleberry 
Finn, will proudly and skillfully pilot a 
Chicago and Southern Air Liner through 
skies of peace . . . high above the mighty 


sweep of Mark Twain’s beloved Mississippi. 


CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS + 


MEMPHIS - 


The Valley Level Route 


JACKSON °* 


NEW ORLEANS - 


SHREVEPORT + HOUSTON 
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Hearings Open 
On Lea Bill, 
New Air Group 


By Ertc BRAMLEY 


HE Aviation Battle contin- 
Tied on Capitol Hill last 


t. 
—_ politically intertwined 
hearings were in progress— 
one on resolutions calling for 
establishment of a standing 
aviation committee in the 
House, the other on the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1943, which 
embodies changes in the pres- 


ent act. a 

ighlighting the latter hearing was 
Rg Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 
president of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, that the U. S. must go all- 
out in support of its post-war inter- 
national aviation—to a degree even 
fnancially greater than support 
given in the past to domestic air 
transportation. 

Behind both hearings was the 
same purpose: to decide who is to 
control aviation legislation in the 
House. Rep. Clarence F. Lea (D., 
Cal.), chairman of the powerful 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which is con- 
sidering Lea’s revised Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, contends that aviation 
matters should stay where they are: 
in his committee, together with other 
forms of transportation. 

On the other hand, resolutions be- 
ing heard by the Rules Committee 
urge that the time is ripe for a sep- 
arate aviation committee. These 
resolutions are sponsored largely by 
the Republican members of the 
House. 

Both hearings lacked one thing: 
clear-cut industry suport. Airline 
and government aviation officials 
seemed inclined to take a cautious 
attitude toward all proposals. 


Lea Not Committed 


Chairman Lea opened hearings by 
emphasizing that he is “not com- 
mitted to the bill’s provisions” and 
that the provisions contained in the 
= , should not be considered as ex- 
clusive.” The purpose of introduc- 
tion of the legislation and of the 

hearings, he said, is to make needed 
mges in commerical aviation 
rar Ee wae those changes 
are sti i - 
ie. < ~ geacaaaaaae inde 


Observers noted that the House 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in its hearings was mak- 
ing an earnest attempt to learn what 
needed to place U. S. avia- 


tion in a strong positi 
on f - 
war development. or post 
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Col. Gorrell’s position was that 
post-war international air transport 
as a government instrument will be 
expected to operate into areas and 
to accomplish things that will make 
it impossible for it to make money, 
at least at the beginning. Eventually 
it will be able to exist without gov- 
ernment aid, he opined. 

Although Col. Gorrell reviewed 
and commented before the com- 
mittee on the proposals of the Lea 
bill (H. R. 1012.) he pointed out 
that “our industry will later have 
a number of detailed suggestions 
which we, as yet, have not fully de- 
veloped.” 

Committee members were inter- 
ested in Col. Gorrell’s relation of 
the unpreparedness of the U. S. at 
the close of the last war as far as 
plans for commercial aviation de- 
velopment were concerned. He was 
a member of the International Con- 
vention on Aerial Navigation held 
in 1919, and told the committee that 
while English and French delegates 
presented plans at that convention 
which were the result of years of 
study, U. S. delegates had been told 
virtually “overnight” to draw up a 
“treaty” for presentation. (America 
did not ratify the Peace Treaty, 
hence neither the treaty drawn up 
by ICAN). 


The committee requested Col. 


House Factions Debate Air Committee 


Gorrell to study the matter and pre- 
sent them in executive session with 
plans on aviation stipulations for 
the next peace treaty. 

Commenting on H. R. 1012, Col., 
Gorrell said: “It will be observed 
that the bill proposes no great 
changes in the matters dealt with by 
the present Civil Aeronautics Act. 
What it mainly does is to extend the 
Act to persons and into areas not 
now covered and to add to the legis- 
lation affecting the industry certain 
new provisions dealing with matters 
which demand attention. 

“I do not believe that we should 
do anything which will substantially 
divert the concentration of every 
ounce of our energies upon the win- 
ning of the war . . But where 
there has been past experience 
pointing to problems which plainly 
exist, and where, upon the coming 
of peace, it is evident that those 
problems will be acute, we would be 
foolish te refrain from steps now 
which can be taken without sub- 
stantial diversion of our energies 
from the main task at hand and 
which, if taken, will contribute 
greatly to a task which, when at last 
it lies before us, will be just as im- 
portant as the task of winning the 
war—the task of winning the peace 


; “Subsection (a) (of the bill) re- 





MacArthur Hails Air Power 


in New Guinea Campaign 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur released 
a special statement Jan. 24 at the 
completion of the rout of the Japs 
from Papuan New Guinea in which 
he declared that air power, com- 
bined with ground and sea forces, 
open the way for a “massive” cam- 
paign against Japan, and abandon- 
ment of the “island by island” 
march northward. He called the 
intensive use of combat and trans- 
port aircraft the “outstanding mili- 
tary lesson” of the campaign. 

Although the press generally 
hailed the General’s communique 
as sweeping praise for aviation, air 
spokesmen in Washington noted 
the care with which MacArthur 
made the point that air power must 
be used with ground units. 

Meanwhile, press dispatches re- 
ported that the United Nations have 
built up an impressive air strength 
in the South Pacific in the past 
three months, Maj. Gen. Millard 
F. Harmon stating that develop- 
ment of air fields and other facili- 
ties had been mainly responsible. 

Gen. MacArthur's statement, 
evaluating the land-air operations 
which annihilated some 15,000 Japs 
from Papua, follows: 

“The destruction of the remnants 
of the enemy forces in the San- 
ananda area concludes the Papuan 
campaign. The (General) Horii 





army has been annihilated. The 
outstanding military lesson of this 
campaign was the continuous cal- 
culated application of air power, 
inherent in the potentialities of 
every component of the air forces, 
employed by the most intimate tac- 
tical and logistical union with 
ground troops. The effect of this 
modern instrumentality was sharp- 
ly accentuated by the geographic 
limitations of this theater. 


(Turn to page 17) 
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quests the Postmaster General and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board respec- 
tively to report to Congress concern- 
ing the advantages of transporting 
by air all classes of mail wherever 
delivery would be speeded, and to 
propose a plan for accomplishing 
such transportation. 

“It is to be earnestly hoped that 
this proposal will be adopted. There 
can be no question but that the 
country will demand the fastest 
possible transportation of mail of all 
classes ... 

“Obviously at the present time, 
even if there were no war, it would! 
be impossible, just as a physical 
matter, to transport all mail by air | 
wherever delivery would be} 
speeded. Moreover, even when it 
becomes physically possible to do so, 
the transition to such a system 
should be worked out with care in 
order to avoid needless disruption 
and impairment of the postal ser- 
vice. 

“But it will not be long after the 
close of the war, if we plan wisely, 
before the air transport industry is 
physically able to transport all, or a 
large share, of mail by air wherever 
delivery would be speeded. And 
there is surely no reason that our 
citizens should be denied the bene- | 
fits of such speedy transportation | 
when it becomes feasible . . . But | 
unless someone starts soon definitely | 
to survey the possibilities and to | 
work out a plan, the ultimate ac- 
complishment of an admittedly de- | 
sirable objective may be needlessly 
and too long delayed. And we may | 
be sure that other nations are not 
overlooking the desirability of ac- 
complishing this advance in their 
postal service, both for the purpose 
of promoting their internal economy 
and for the purpose of furthering 
their international interests.” 

CAB Chairman L. Welch Pogue 
also appeared before the committee, 
answered questions, but reserved 
comment on specific provisions of 
the bill for a later date. 

Questions by committee members 
put Pogue on record as commending 
the job of the committee in enacting 
civil and commercial aviation legis- 
lation. 


Standing Committee 


Proposals for a standing aviation 
committee received the endorsement 
of Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent of Eastern Air Lines, who in 
a letter to the Rules Committee said: 
“In view of tremendous influences 
aviation will have on America’s 
future throughout the war it is 
essential now that our leadership 
study these problems thoroughly and 
be prepared at the peace table to 
demand an intelligent and fair re- 
ward for our billions spent to pre- 
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(Turn to page 17) 
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Harassed CAA Flight Operators 
Await Army’s New List of Schools 


IKE accused men awaiting 

a jury’s return, more than 
500 flight-training operators 
over the country are tensely 
watching Washington for an 
announcement which will prob- 
ably mean elimination for 
more than half of them from 
future participation in the na- 
tion’s pilot-training program as 
contractors. 


Those who have Navy contracts 
are “sitting pretty,” however, as 
they have been assured that they 
will continue “for the duration,” 
and are going confidently ahead 
with their work of giving initial 
training to the future combat pilots 
of Uncle Sam’s fleet and Marine 
Corps. 

Those on the nervous seat are 
the Army contractors. Some weeks 
ago CAA segregated its flight con- 
tractors, at request of the two serv- 
ices. An agreement signed Jan. 
19, between CAA and Army Air 
Forces, is the basis for the near 
nervous break-down of the WTS 
operators. That agreement provides 
that CAA’s program for Army 
shall, starting March 1, concentrate 
flight instruction at selected bases. 
In effect, the change-over will 
eliminate many of the smaller 
operators or, perhaps, will require 
the selected smaller operator to ex- 
pand his activities to a greatly in- 
creased scale. The opinion prevails 
that operators already large will 
get the call, almost without varia- 
tion, and will increase to a mini- 
mum size of about 120 trainees. 


A 10-hour elementary course 
offered as pre-cadet training will 
be an innovation in CAA’s service 
to Army Air Corps. This service 
will be installed at approximately 
100 selected colleges, according to 
testimony of Brig. Gen. L. S. Smith, 
director of individual training for 
AAF, submitted at a hearing before 
a Senate sub-committee presided 
over by Sen. Pat McCarran. The 
other division of Army training 
under CAA will be a continuation 
of the service pilot project, limited 
now to instructors and co-pilots, 
but formerly embracing liaison and 
pre-glider instruction. 


j Verdict Delayed 


The verdict which the operators 
are awaiting momentarily has been 
delayed until the list of selected 
contractors and colleges was 
cleared from Flying Training Com- 
mand, Ft. Worth, Tex., to War 
Manpower Commission, thence to 
CAA, which was planning to make 
the announcement. 


Another reason for neurotic up- 
heaval on the part of the operator 
is the delay in announcing the sys- 
tem through which his airplanes 
will be purchased—or not pur- 
chased—as the case may be, under 
the new training procedure. The 
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deal provides also that operators 
may obtain airplanes in the future 
under sub-lease from CAA, original 
lease being by Defense Plant Cor- 
poration to CAA. Still another 
reason for operators’ discomfort 
was the Jan. 26 “freezing” order, 
stopping sales and other transfers 
of airplanes in all categories up to 

hp, single motor, and Link 
trainers. Since then, all operators 
have been wondering: 

1—What price will they pay me 
for my airplanes, if they buy them? 

2—Can they force me to sell, if I 
don’t want to? 

3—If I had an agreement on an 
airplane sale (or option, or money 
paid down, or rental plan) prior to 
Jan. 26, may I complete that trans- 
action? 

4—If I am selected to be one of 
the Army contractors, may I keep 
title to my own airplanes and then 
take enough planes from CAA to 
make up the fleet I'll need? 

5—Who will do the appraising, 
after the “formula” is decided as 
determining price? 

To answer those questions, and 
handle the acquisition of planes 
needed in CAA’s new program, a 
special sub-committee under the 
War Production Board’s Civil Air- 
craft Committee has been set up, 
under W. L. Jack Nelson as chair- 
man. WPB was called in because 
the only authority to acquire prop- 
erty by appropriation, except by 
imposing martial law, rested with 
that agency. Associated with Nel- 
son on that committee are Capt. 
Arthur W. Radford, representing 
Navy; Col. E. C. Langmead, repre- 
senting Army; William A. M. Bur- 
den, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, representing 
CAA, and Edward Warner, repre- 
senting CAB and CAP. 

This committee relieved a small 
part of the operators’ worries by 











Jump Mock-up: to teach Air 

Forces cadets the correct way to leave 

an airplane and to handle their para- 

chutes, Southwest Airways uses this jump 

mock-up—a training plane cockpit sec- 
tion on 16-ft. horses. 


announcing at once that airplanes 
under 64-hp could be released from 
the “freeze” order immediately, 
merely upon application to Chair- 
man Nelson. Whereupon those oper- 
ators who possess 50-hp airplanes 
which they hoped to sell to De- 
fense Plant Corp. gained a new 
worry. It would appear, from that 
announcement, that CAA will not 
use any plane of less than 65-hp 
in its future training program. 

As to planes in the 65-to-99-hp 
division, Mr. Nelson declared trans- 
actions could be authorized after 
obtaining permission from CAA. 
All planes in the 100-to-500-hp 
classifications remain “frozen,” and 
will undoubtedly be purchased by 
Defense Plant Corp. 

Meanwhile, the March 1 starting 
date for the new Army program 
approaches steadily, yet at this 
writing the formula under which 
airplanes are to be purchased had 
not been announced. Several of the 
larger contractors in various parts 
of the country have been notified, 
unofficially by Army inspection 
boards visiting their fields, that “X” 
number of trainees would be de- 
livered at their bases by March 1. 
If those operators are to be pre- 
pared to start on that date, how- 
ever, they face a tremendous task 
if they are to assemble a sufficient 
number of instructors, mechanics, 
other personnel, airplanes, servicing 
materials to ready those airplanes 
for flying, complete arrangements 
for feeding and housing. 

Also, the doomed operators, who- 
ever they may be, naturally want 
to begin making arrangements to 
find new activities. Their instruc- 
tors and mechanics, not yet aware 
as to whether the ax will fall 
upon their boss, are wondering 
whether to hire out somewhere 
else, or enlist or go back to the 
farm. 


Ray of Hope 


There is one ray of hope held 
out, tantalizingly, to the operators 
who may hear the pronouncement 
of doom from Washington. That 
hope was extended in a statement 
by Sen. McCarran when, on Jan. 26, 
closing the sessions of his sub-com- 
mittee on the training problem, he 
offered this suggestion: 

“We have the draft age now re- 
duced to 18 years. We have a great 
group of high schools throughout 
the country. In a boy’s seventeenth 
year, as he looks forward to being 
taken into the military at 18, the 
high schools could be very advan- 
tageously used and, with the con- 
sent of their parents, these 17-year- 
old boys might be given certain pre- 
liminary training, such as that car- 
ried on by WTS contractors at 
present. Fields that lie close to 
the high schools could be used. 
When the boys reach the threshold 
of 18, ready to be taken into mili- 
tary service, they would have had 
at least a fair preliminary training, 
so that the Army, enlisting them, 
could determine whether they had 
shown aptitude for flying.” 








Chicago Schools} 
Start Aviation 
Radio Progra 


Three new radio program 
aviation, to be broadcast 
from February until June , 
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a first move toward the high-scholf Elements 
program contemplated the iraining Secondar 
of 2,000 women instructors, yy [°° 
Stewart responded to a questi aa. 
with the comment that CAA hopell Instructo 
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high-school training program a 
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Text of Army—CAA Agreement 











OF AGREEMENT, 
EMORANDUM 19, 1943, COVERING 








AERONAUTICS AD- 
cast USE OF HON WAR TRAINING 
June, hall SERVICE. 

4 Mal =; me Civil Aeronautics Administra- 


Training Service (formerly 
- “yA Civilian’ Pilot Training Ser- 
states that as of Jan. 9, 1943, ap- 
ly 9,500 Air Corps enlisted re- 
servists were receiving pilot training un- 


/ supervision of the CAA 
Ger the previously en- 










vice) 















. ements 

y a Mat with the Army Air Forces and 

Silitic Yet tat estimates indicated that approxi- 
tes, mately 4,000 Air Corps enlisted reservists 

S of awaiting assignment to such train- 







2 For the purposes of the program 
wilined therein, the CAA WTS will con- 
tinue its pilot training courses known as 
the elementary, secondary, cross-country, 
Link instrument, instructor, and flight 











Jni oficer courses, as described in exhibit 
Jnited one herewith, which courses shall be 
rp, subject to such modification as may be 
Nn Air, Inf made from time to time with the con- 
Air currence of the Army Air Forces. With 
ines, effect from the date hereof, it is agreed 
' iE that all such Air Corps enlisted reservists 
a Co, iB are to be trained under the supervision 
ciation @f of the CAA WTS in the numbers neces- 
ng divisig§ sary to produce: (a) Graduates of cross- 
country course (who have also gradu- 
ated from the elementary and secon- 
dary courses or who have had an equi- 
valent number of certified flight hours) 
as follows: 250 each month, commencing 
cently ap april 30, 183. (b) Graduates of the 
ye Direcigll instructor course (who have also been 
to Sensi graduated from the elementary, secon- 
as follogey 02Y: cToss-country, and flight instru- 
ll ment courses, or who have had an 
ent. Then equivalent number of certified flight 
face. Typhours and instrument instruction) as 
ing the Aim follows: Each month, up to August 
boards 31, 1943, all such graduates as can be 
* made available, and 350 such graduates 
aining, b™ each month thereafter. 
er, if 3. Commencing March 1, 1943, assign- 
Zram to gig Ment of men to training will be substan- 
yuntry tially > accordance with the following 
’ Bchedule: 






manding general, Army Air Forces, who 
will take such further action as may be 
consistent with existing policies. 

CAA WTS is now conducting flight 
officers courses at its standardization cen- 
ter at Houston, Tex., and under contract 
with certain private flight contractors. 
These courses have been undertaken to 
provide 200 graduates to be available 
for the purposes of the Air Transport 
Command. It is agreed that CAA WTS 
will continue with such training until 
delivery has been made of the said 200 
flight officer graduates, and of such other 
graduates of the said course as may sub- 
sequently be called for by specific re- 
quest and authorization of the com- 
manding general, Army Air Forces. 

7. CAA WTS will continue to provide 
pilot training for Negro members of the 
Air Corps enlisted reserve as per re- 
quest dated August 10, 1942, by the 
commanding general, Army Air Forces. 


8. Lists of graduates and pertinent rec- 
ords and information relating thereto will 
be supplied by the CAA WTS each month 
to the Army Air Forces Flying Training 
Command, or as the commanding gen- 
eral, Army Air Forces, may otherwise 
direct. 

9. Existing facilities, including accom- 
modations, airplanes, Link trainers, and 
other equipment, will be used to the ex- 
tent available. Also, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority War Training Service may 
purchase required planes and equipment 
now in the hands of private owners 
which are not being utilized in the war 
effort. 

10. The CAA WTS reports that the 
training program contemplated by 2b, 
above, cannot be carried out unless the 
following deficiencies in the number of 
airplanes and Link trainers available for 
the advanced courses can be purchased: 
71 instrument-equipped airplanes of not 
less than 120 horsepower; 33 Link 
trainers equipped with the required in- 
struments. It is agreed that if said 
planes and Link trainers cannot be ob- 
tained by CAA WTS from private owners 
this agreement will be reopened and the 
program outlined in paragraphs 2 and 
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Monthly training after 

realed {4 Course input April 1, 1943 
nigh Elementary course (8 weeks) ...............0-00 931 1,862 
re i Secondary course (8 weeks) ............ceeseeee 791 1,582 

ctors, My “SS-country course (8 weeks, 250 to graduate 

; eee. oo et ennenédnnvaeneas 672 1,344 
Flight instrument course (8 weeks) ............ 389 778 
Instructor (350 to graduate each month) ........ 369 738 
a a dwt 3,152 6,304 













When the number of Air Corps en- 
listed reservists, as indicated under 1 
above, available to the CAA WTS for 
assignment to training, falls below a 
figure which will produce sufficient 
graduates of the secondary course to 
provide the required monthly input of 
cross-county course, as set forth 
above, the CAA will so advise the Army 
Air Forces, and a decision will be made 
by the Army Air Forces as to the steps, 
if any, to be taken to provide for 
further utilization of the unused facili- 
ies of the said course and. of the 
courses senior thereto. It is intended 
that the facilities of the elementary and 
courses which are released 
from employment for the purposes of 
Dart I of this memorandum of agree- 
ment will be utilized for the purposes 
of the training provided for in part II 
4. Members of the Air Corps enlisted 
Teserve in training as provided above, 
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the l be under the supervision of the 
other A WTS for training and discipline. 
: flow remain on inactive status 

trary b ons are issued to the con- 
_ om y the commanding general, Army 






Air Forces. The cost of tuition, subsis- 
» commutations, and other necessary 
of the training program, in- 

@ acquisition and maintenance 

it and facilities, will be paid 

Tiations available to the 
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é or to continue 
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3, above, subject to revision consistent 
with equipment available. 


11. Materials and parts necessary to 
maintain the existing facilities in effi- 
cient and safe operation will be made 
available by scheduling the production 
of necessary parts and materials, where 
the production of such parts and mater- 
iais does not interfere with the manu- 
facture of combat aircraft. The Army 
Air Forces will support such minimum 
requests as may be necessary in this 
connection to the War Production Board, 
Joint Aircraft Committee, or other agen- 
cies having control of the allocation of 
the use of materials and production 
facilities. However, every possible effort 
will be made by the CAA WTS to obtain 
airplanes and spare parts, not necessary 
in the war effort, from civilian agencies. 
Where necessary, airplanes will be can- 
nibalized to maintain operating aircraft 
in a safe and serviceable condition. 


PART II. PROVISION OF ELEMEN- 
TARY FLIGHT INSTRUCTION BY 
CAA WTS IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
ouaee AIR FORCES COLLEGE PRO- 


1. The Army Air Forces is to call to 
active duty 70,000 enlisted reservists, 
hereinafter called trainees, who will be 
assigned to training in such colleges as 
may be selected for this purpose, sub- 
ject to coordination with the CAA WTS 
as to availability of pilot-training facili- 
ties in conjunction with such colleges. 
The commanding general, Army Air 
Forces, will advise the CAA WTS of the 


number to be assigned to each college. 
It is contemplated that throughout the 
remainder of 1943 the population in 
each college will remain constant. 

2. Commencing Mar. 31, 1943, or at 
the beginning of any 30-day period 
thereafter as designated by the com- 
manding general, Army Air Forces, one- 
fifth of the number of trainees at each 
of the colleges selected will be given 
elementary flight instruction each month, 
or during aforesaid designated 30-day 
period, by CAA WTS in the lightplanes of 
the types certified for use in the CAA 
WTS elementary course. (Two passenger 
airplanes, 50-horsepower and up, are 
specified. Tandem-seating airplanes are 
preferred, but not required. Piper Cub, 
Aeronca, Taylorcraft, and Interstate 
planes are the leading makes used). 

3. The CAA WTS will have full respon- 
sibility for the provision of such elemen- 
tary flight instruction, which will be 
given in accordance with the outline 
a ie This calls for a minimum of 10 
hours’ flight instruction, including two 
hours solo. 

4. The Army Air Forces officer in com- 
mand at each college will have responsi- 
bility for the delivery of trainees to 
CAA WTS for such elementary flight 
instruction as designated airports in ac- 
cordance with schedules to be estab- 
lished by the CAA WTS. The CAA school 
concerned will, however, be responsible 
for the provision of transportation to 
and from the airport. The Army Air 
Forces will support applications for 
necessary priorities in this connection. 
Otherwise, the responsibility of the CAA 
WTS will extend only to the provision 
of flight instruction and to the control 
and supervision of trainees while at the 
designated airport or while undergoing 
flight instruction. 

5. Ground school instruction will be 
provided by the Army Air Forces. 

6. Army Air Forces contracts with col- 
leges will provide for the employment 
of CAA WTS coordinators to coordinate 
the activities of flight contractors or will 
permit supplemental contracts to be made 
by CAA WTS with such colleges to pro- 
vide for the continued availability to 
CAA WTS of the services of such coor- 
dinators. 

7. The making of contracts with flight 
instruction contractors will be a func- 
tion of the CAA WTS. 

8. The existing stock of qualified air- 
planes owned by, or available to flight 
contractors, over and above those re- 
quired for the purposes of the training 
to be provided under Part I, will be 
used for the purpose of providing the 
flight instruction contemplated in para- 
graph 3 above: Provided, however, That 
qualified planes now constituting the 
pool of privately owned small planes in 
the hands of the public which are not 
otherwise required for use in the war 
program may, to the extent available, be 
acquired by such flight contractors or by 
CAA WTS for the purpose of providing 
such flight instruction or maintaining the 
existing stock of planes in efficient op- 
eration. 

9. Arrangements will be made _ to 
schedule the manufacture and supply of 
the minimum requirements for parts 
and materials necessary to maintain in 
efficient and safe flying condition, for 
the purposes of the instruction con- 
templated in paragraph 3 above, the 
2,500 lightplanes which the CAA WTS 
estimates to be available for such pur- 
poses, where the production of such 
parts and materials does not interfere 
with the manufacture of combat air- 
craft. The Army Air Forces will make 
appropriate recommendations in this con- 
nection to the War Production Board, 
Joint Aircraft Committee, and the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board. However, 
every possible effort will be made by the 
CAA WTS to obtain airplanes and spare 
parts, not necessary in the war effort, 
from civilian agencies. Where necessary 
airplanes will be cannibalized to main- 
tain operating aircraft in a safe and 
serviceable condition. 

10. CAA WTS will maintain records 
covering each hour of flight instruction 
given to each trainee. Such records will 
be included in the Army Air Forces 
personnel file of each individual con- 
cerned. Any procedure governing the 
screening of trainees with a view to eli- 


Sumpter Smith, 
Lew Barringer 
Reported Missing 


Col. Walter Sumpter Smith and 
Maj. Lewin Barringer were among 
seven Air Forces officers and two 
non-commissioned officers reported 
by the War Dept. on Jan. 29 as 
missing on a flight over the Carib- 
bean. 

The plane left San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, on Jan. 24 and no information 
regarding it had been received as 
this issue went to press. 

Col. Smith, chief of the trans- 
port and facilities division of AAF’s 
Directorate of Air Support Com- 
mand, came to Washington in 1933 
as chief of the WPA’s airport divi- 
sion, later serving as chairman of 


CAA’s Air Safety Board. He was 
also chairman of the interdepart- 
mental engineering commission 
which built Washington National 
Airport. 

Maj. Barringer, chief of the 
glider production and _ training 


unit, Division of Air Support Com- 
mand, was former president of the 
Glider Society of America and is 
considered a leading authority on 
gliders. 


*42 British Losses 


During 1942, 1,337 home-based 
RAF planes were lost over Germany 
and western Europe, according to 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of 
State for Air. This figure contrasts 
with the 1,242 reported lost in 1941. 
Sir Archibald also revealed that 
dive-bombers are now included in 
RAF combat squadrons. 


Planes to Russia 
Up to Nov. 1, 1942, 3,000 aircraft 
had been transported by sea from 
Great Britain to Russia, according 
to the British Information Services. 





mination from further flying instruction 
will be subject to such instructions as 
may be issued by the commanding gen- 
eral, Army Air Forces. 

11. The commanding general, Army 
Air Forces, reserves the right to con- 
duct such inspections and to establish 
such supervision as may be considered 
necessary. 

12. Until such time as funds to provide 
for elementary flight instruction of trai- 
nees and for other necessary expenses 
of such training are made available by 
supplementary or other appropriations 
granted to the CAA WTS, the Army Air 
Forces will provide such funds to CAA 
out of funds appropriated by Congress 
for Army Air Forces training programs. 
Necessary recommendations in this re- 
spect will immediately be submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget by the Army 
Air Forces. It is, however, understood 
that the CAA will immediately request 
the Bureau of the Budget to authorize 
appropriations to cover the cost of the 
Pilot Training Act of 1939, as amended, 
and to provide CAA war training with 
appropriations to cover the cost of the 
training authorized by part II of this 
agreement. 

For the commanding general, Army Air 
Forces. 

Rosert W. HARPER, 
Colonel, General Staff Corps, 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff, A-3. 

For the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

R. McLean Srewarr, 
Executive Assistant to the Administrator. 
Jan. 19, 1943. 
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1942 Box Score 
for AAF Planes 
is 1349 to 309 


A “box-score” released by the 
War Department Jan. 28 revealed 
that the Army Air Forces in 1942 
shot down three enemy aircraft 
for every plane the U.S. Army lost 
in plane-versus-plane combat, in 
all theaters of operation. 

The combined totals show that 
1,349 enemy craft were shot down 
or probably destroyed during the 
year, against a loss of 309 Army 
planes. In December alone the 
score was 419 enemy planes, con- 
trasted with a loss of 98 US. craft. 

U.S. Army bombers shot down 
480 enemy planes confirmed and 
= probables. We lost 110 bom- 

rs 


Army fighters shot down 294 
enemy planes confirmed, and 75 
probables. We lost 164 fighters. 

Miscellaneous Army types shot 
down 213 other types of enemy 
craft, with 61 probables. We lost 
35 craft of types other than fighters 
and bombers. 

Separate press announcements 
issued recently have praised the 
Martin B-26 Marauder, the Lock- 
heed Lightning, and the Bell Aira- 
cobra. 

During one of the first encounters 
of unescorted Marauders’ with 
enemy fighters, 11 Martins flying 
over North Africa at 4000-ft. were 
intercepted by five Messerschmitt 
109s. “At the end of the clash, two 
of the German hters had been 
shot down and a third was claimed 
as probably destroyed.” 

Tribute was paid by the Depart- 
ment to the striking power of the 
Lightning, 12 of which shot down 
two Jap dive bombers, nine Jap 
fighters, and probably destroyed 
three other fighters, out of a total 
of seven dive bombers and 20 to 30 
escorting fighters encountered over 
Buna on the Lightnings’ first flight 
on that front. The release called the 
Lightning “one of the finest all- 


around fighting planes in the 
world.” 
Another press statement illus- 


trated the “ability of a P-39 Aira- 
cobra to take heavy punishment” 
when, while flying low at high 
speed, it struck a telephone pole 
but took its pilot to an altitude of 
nearly 1,000-ft., where he jumped 
to safety. The plane’s left wing 
had been gashed to less than a foot 
from the fuselage, radiator air in- 
lets were closed, “the propeller was 
bent like a pretzel,” the bay doors 
covering the nose wheel landing 
strut was ripped off, and all engine 
controls had been knocked out by 
the collision. 


UAL Trains ATC Pilots 
Army co-pilots for the Air Trans- 
port Command are now being 
trained at United Air Lines’ school 
in Denver, accdrding to announce- 
ment. Students receive preliminary 
training at AAF schools before going 
to Denver, then spend 90 days there. 
They progress from ground training 
to checking out on multi-engined 
planes, through observer jobs and 
finally to co-pilot assignments on 
cargo planes. UAL also continues to 
train men to become co-pilots on 

its regularly scheduled planes. 
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WPB Freezes All Planes 
of 500 Horsepower or Less 


Transfer or lease of light pleasure 
aircraft and “Link trainers,” except 
by the Armed Services, U. S. Gov- 
ernment agencies, licensed air car- 
riers and manufacturers, was pro- 
hibited on Jan. 26 by Charles E. 
Wilson, WPB Production vice-chair- 
man in charge of aircraft production. 

In the first WPB order he initiated, 
Wilson directed that transfers or 
rentals by others must be author- 
ized by the WPB Director General 
for Operations and that Defense 
Plant Corp. pay for any of these 
planes purchased from present 
owners, where the purchase is 
negotiated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for war training 


purposes. 
General Limitation Order L-262, 


which freezes the planes, reads: 

“The fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States has 
created a shortage in the supply for 
defense, for private account, and for 
export, of aircraft; and the following 
order is deemed necessary and appro- 
priate in the public interest and to pro- 
mote the national” defense: 

“3191.1 General Limitation Order 
L-262-(a) Restrictions on transfer of 
Link trainer and certain aircraft. No 
single-engined aircraft of. 500 horse- 
power or less, nor any ‘Link trainer,’ 
nor any interest therein, shall be sold, 
leased, traded, rented, given or de- 
livered by any individual, partnership. 
association, business trust, corporation 
or any organized group of persons 
(whether incorporated or not), exclusive, 
however, of the Army or Navy, of the 
United States, any United States Gov- 
ernmental agency, any air carrier hold- 
ing a certificate of necessity from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, or any manu- 
facturer of aircraft, except pursuant to 
specific authorization of the Director 
General for Operations. 

“(b) Applicability of priorities regu- 
lations. This order, and all transactions 
affected thereby, are subject to the 
provisions of priorities regulations of the 
War Production Board, as amended from 
time to time. 

“(c) Reports. All persons affected by 
this order shall execute and file with 
the War Production Board such reports 
and questionnaires as the War Produc- 
tion Board shall from time to time 


rescribe. 
“(d) Violations. Any person who wil- 
fully violates any provision of this 
order, or who, in connection with this 
order, wilfully conceals a material fact 
or furnishes false information to any 
department or agency of the United 
States, is guilty of a crime, and upon 
conviction may be punished by fine or 
imprisonment. In addition any such per- 
son may be prohibited from making or 
obtaining further deliveries of, or from 
processing or using material under prio- 
rities control and may be deprived of 








Washington Daily News 


priorities assistance. 

“(e) Communications. All reports to 
be filed and other communications con- 
cerning this order should be addressed 
to War Production Board, Aircraft Pro- 
ome Board, Washington, D. C., Ref.: 


2 (a), 76th Cong., as 
amended by Pub. Laws 89 and 507, 77th 
Cong. 


“Issued this 26th day of January, 1943. 

“Director General for Operations.” 

Officials estimate that there are 
some 22,000 single engine planes, of 
500 horse-power or less, affected by 
this order, 

Hearings led by Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran (D., Nev.), brought out 
that WTS will continue to make all 
contracts with operators: WTS will 
continue elementary, secondary, 
cross-country, Link, instrument and 
flight officers courses: CAA will 
continue its flight officer courses at 
its Houston, Tex., standardization 
center until 200 are graduated; CAA 
will continue pilot training for 
Negroes in the Air Corps enlisted 
reserve; CAA-WTS will purchase 
required planes and equipment now 
in the hands of private owners not 
being used in the war effort. 

The biggest blow to WTS oper- 
ators was the cancelation of 13,600 
elementary courses in December for 
pre-glider students, so that output 
of this class of student ceased in 
mid-December. To date the AAF 
has not given these schools work 
to replace these classes. 

The Senate subcommittee of ap- 
propriations is dissatisfied with the 
way the Army has utilized CAA 
schools after the Senate appropriated 
funds for this training service. Sen. 
McCarran says there are 140,000 
young men in the Army enlisted 
reserve waiting for assignment to 
training and that school contractors 
throughout the country are facing 
“bankruptcy and wholesale disaster” 
from previous borrowings to obtain 
equipment and planes which were 
to be used for students promised 
them but not forthcoming, because 
of Army red tape. He also assailed 
the Army for failing to permit 
supply to schools of vitally needed 
maintenance and repair parts, and 
new aircraft WPB’s order L-262 is 
an attempt to remedy this problem. 


Parks Changes Rules 


Parks Air College, Inc., East St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced it will ac- 
cept high school students who have 
completed three and one half years 
of study. Previous requirement for 
entrance was a high school diploma 
and a ranking in the upper two- 
thirds of the class. Candidates must 
satisfy these requirements: They 
must have ranked in the upper two 
thirds of their classes, present a 
letter from the high school prin- 
cipal stating that when credits are 
obtained at Parks, a diploma will be 
issued, and they must have com- 
pleted two and one half years of 
mathematics and one year of phy- 
sics. Spring term is scheduled to 
begin March 29. 
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Army-Navy 
Bulletins 


NEW PROGRAM Proficiengy 
general aptitude rather than 
educational qualifications, wiy 


basis for selection of outstanding 
ates of AAF enlisted men’s 
training schools for advanced 
training leading to a commission 
AAF, War Dept. has announced, 
men will be chosen by com 
officers of the enlisted men’s Schools fmm 
the top 20% of the graduates, ang 
eligibility for further training 
passed upon by aviation cadet be | 
the new program, successful « 
will be instructed in radio engi 
advanced aviation armament, 
aerial photography, and airplane 
ering. Schools from which they 
recruited include four for radio 
ics and engineering; two in 
armament, one in aerial photography, 
in airplane mechanics, as well a8 8 num. 
ber of civilian operated institutions 


DAVIES NAMED: Brig. Geo. Isaiay 
Davies, commandant of the Midland 
Army Air Forces Bombardier School, hag 
been named commanding general of the 
“newly activated” thirty-fourth fy; 
training wing of the AAF, according 4 
the press. This will include supervisial 
of specialized training of all bombardient 
navigators, aerial gunners and observer 
in the Texas school. Headquarters yi 
be at San Angelo Army Air Field. 


NEGRO FLIERS: War Dept. has a» 
nounced that a new Group of Neg 
fliers will be formed, consisting of om 
squadron now being trained and ted 
which are being organized. N 


supporting services will be provided, af: 


cording to announcement. Negroes ay 
reported in training throughout the a 
tire Technical Training Command, @ 
well as at the AAF Officers’ Trainin 
School in Florida. 


NEW COURSES: Additional courses 
the operation and maintenance of 
trical generating equipment in electrical 
plants are now being offered to enlisiej 
men, according to War Dept. 


MORE CONSTRUCTION: These w 
thorizations have recently been approve! 
by the War Dept.: For additional facil 
ties and extensions at AAF installatia 
in Davidson County, Tenn., to cost mon 
than $1,000,000, and for construction « 
hospital facilities in connection with AAI 
installation in Fresno County, Cal., com 
ing above $2,000,000. 


JOINT GROUP: War Dept. has & 
nounced establishment of a Joint Amp 
Navy Clearing Committee to coordin# 
the production of equipment used 5 
training service men. It is hoped du 
cation of effort can be eliminated. 
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I Rare Shot : One of the few in- 
ietior photos the Army Air Forces has 


, pemitted of the Waco 15-place glider. 
a Airborne troops are shown about to land. 








MacArthur 


(Continued from page 13) 


“For months on end air transport 
Nemgwith constant fighter coverage 

«moved complete infantry regiments 
and twHand artillery battalions across the 
almost impenetrable mountains and 
jungles of Papua and the reaches 
of the sea; transported field hospi- 
tals and other base installations of 
the front; supplied the troops and 
evacuated casualties. For hundreds 
of miles bombers provided ll- 
und reconnaissance, protected 
coast from hostile Naval inter- 
vention and blasted the way for the 
infantry as it drove forward. A 
new form of campaign was tested 
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& 


fi et 


i 


hese aiiwhich points the way to the ulti- 
Seal mate defeat of the enemy in the 
stallatia§’ Pacific. 

ost mon 

win f  Broadened Concept 

vi 

al, of “The . offensive and defensive 


power of the air and the adapta- 
bility, range and capacity of its 
transport in an effective combina- 
tion with ground forces represent 
tactical and strategical elements of 
a broadened conception of warfare 
that will permit the application of 
offensive power in swift massive 
strokes rather than the dilatory 
and costly island-to-island advance 
that some have assumed to be 
Recessary in a theater where the 
enemy’s far-flung strongholds are 
dispersed throughout a vast ex- 
panse of archipelagoes. Air forces 
and ground forces were welded 
together in Papua, and when in 
sufficient strength with proper 
_ eet their indissolubie 

m points the way to victory 
through new and broadened 
Strategic and tactical conceptions.” 
The Associated Press quoted un- 
tamed Washington airmen who be- 
lieved _ the reference to “air 
' amd ground forces... 
* } Welded together . . . with proper 
eageval suport was an argument 

against a separate air force. 
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Widespread Air Freighting 
of Rubber to U. S. Revealed 


Large amounts of crude rubber 
are being flown to the U.S. from 
Central and South America, and 
the volume is being increased con- 
stantly, according to the office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

In a statement to American Avia- 
tion, the Rockefeller agency re- 
vealed that more than 100 tons of 
crude rubber have been flown to 
the U.S. from Central America 
alone since early in December, 
1942. 

“Utilizing space in northbound 
planes, the crude rubber is coming 
in increasing quantities from air- 
fields situated deep in the Ameri- 
can tropics,” it said. “More than 
half of the air-borne tonnage has 
come from the Republic of Panama. 
Most of the remainder has been 
from the Canal Zone and Nicaragua, 
with a few tons from Guatemala. 

“From the Canal Zone the rubber 
thus far brought is seized enemy 
rubber. The remaining crude rub- 
ber flown in is in the form of ‘tree 
scrap’ from the wild Castilloa trees 
of Central America. Tree scrap is 
the coagulated latex that collects 
at the base of the Castilloa tree 
after tapping it in herringbone 
fashion. It is of a lower grade than 
the smoked sheets of Castilloa pre- 
pared from more carefully collected 
latex that has been first screened 
free of impurities and then cured 
by smoking. The tree scrap brings 
the basic Rubber Reserve Company 
price of 33 cents a pound. 

“Throughout the Castilloa region 
the rubber’ gatherers assemble 
tree scrap and bring it to the air- 
fields. Army planes returning north 
from the Canal Zone pick up the 
scrap rubber in 100-pound bags 
cnd bring it to San Antonio, Texas. 


A plane may load as much as 
4,000 pounds of scrap rubber along 
the northward route, depending on 
space available. 

“The tree scrap now being: flown 
out of Central America represents 
only a fraction of the overall rub- 
ber development in those countries. 
The area contains millions of wild 
and semi-wild Castilloa trees, with 
many operations being conducted 
according to modern methods of 
screening and curing the latex to 
produce a higher grade of crude 
rubber. Thus, the tree scrap col- 
lection is only the fringer of a vast 
development of Central American 
rubber production expected to yield 
long-range benefits as well as fur- 
nish an immediate wartime source 
of this strategic material. 

“Ranging the tropics for every 
source of rubber, the _ chicle 
workers of Central America are 
also gathering Castilloa rubber. In 
Guatemala and Yucatan the planes 
that have been bringing chicle 
for chewing gum from inaccessible 
forest regions to river ports are 
now serving to bring out Castilloa 
rubber as well. 

“The Central American republics 
are among the 17 American rubber- 
producing countries that have 
agreed to sell their exportable sur- 
plus of rubber to the Rubber Re- 
serve Company. The _ contracts, 
running to 1946, set prices ranging 
from 33c to 45c a pound and pro- 
vide for long-range development of 
the rubber industry in the Western 
Hemisphere. Other planes through- 
out the vast Amazon River basin 
area are engaged in handling crude 
rubber from the Hevea tree in the 
continent’s major rubber program 


initiated since the wartime loss of 
Far Eastern rubber sources.” 





Rubber for the U. S.: At an unnamed airfield in Nicaragua, sacks 

of crude rubber are loaded into an Army plane for the trip to the U. S. 

Other shipments are picked up in Panama and Guatemala. The rubber 

is flown to San Antonio, Tex., by Army planes returning "light" from 
Latin American missions. 
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‘Intensify Air Raids’ 

“My first job here is to 
increase and intensify the air 
bombing of the enemy .. .” 
Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews 
was quoted in a London dis- 
patch as saying upon his re- 


cent appointment as com- 
manding general, United 
States Forces in the Euro- 


pean Theater of Operations. 
Andrews, who succeeded Lt. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
now devoting his full time 
to North African Operations, 
explained that another ob- 
jective is to “prepare for 
larger forces undoubtedly to 
be brought to the United 
Kingdom.” He also revealed 
that replacements were being 
built up for the American 
ground and air forces that 
had been withdrawn from 
the British Isles for the North 
African invasion and occu- 
pation. 











House Debate 


(Continued from page 13) 


vent our birthright from being sold 
out from under us by selfish or 
biased interests. In my opinion, a 
standing committee in the House 
is essential from this day on.” 

On the other side, David L. 
Behncke, president of the Air Line 
Pilots’ Association, wired Rep. Lea 
that “airline pilots see very little 
need for such a committee. 

It should be pointed out in a 
straight-from-the-shoulder manner 
that everything, with only minor 
exceptions, in the civil and commer- 
cial flying industry is now being 
properly and effectively regulated.” 

The only legislation now needed, 
Behncke added, is an amendment 
re-establishing the Air Safety Board 
as an independent agency, and giv- 
ing back to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority its independence. 

“The air line pilots of the nation, 
3,000 of them, say to leave the civil 
and commercial air legislative pic- 
ture as it is with the exception of 
a quiet study of what our country’s 
place in the sun should be in the 
post-war global air transportation 
picture.” 

Among Congressmen on record as 
favoring a standing committee were 
Minority Leader Joseph Martin 
(R., Mass.); Rep. Hamilton Fish 
(R., N. Y.); Rep. Miller (R., Conn.), 
who was a pilot in the last war 
and who lost both legs in a crash in 
1918; Rep. Kleberg (D., Tex); Rep 


Michener (R., Mich.) and Rep 
Hinshaw (R., Cal.). 
Rep. Lea, appearing before the 


Rules Committee, asserted that the 
proposal for a separate committee 
was “ill conceived” and a “backward 
step.” He argued that the future 
of aviation is interwoven with and 
dependent on the future of other 
forms of transportation. Therefore, 
aviation will benefit most if its regu- 
lation is retained by the legislative 
group which also has control over 
its competitors. 
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Gold Star 


(Southwest Pacific) 

Maj. Gen. Roy S. Geiger, Marine 
Corps. “For extraordinary heroism and 
distinguished service in the line of his 
profession as Commander of Aviation 
Units at Guadalcanal .. .” 





Croix de Guerre 





(North Africa) 
Maj. Philip G. Cochran, U. S. AAF, 


Erie, Pa., for actions in leading his 
fighter squadron in southern Tunisia. 


Navy Cross 





(Aleutians) 


Lt. Comdr. Charles E. Perkins, U. S. 
Naval pilot, Wendell, N. C., for “daring 
aggressiveness and persistence in offen- 
sive action.” Lt. Lucius D, Campbell, 
comdr, patrol] plane, Seattle, Wash. 


(Southwest Pacific) 
Lt. William S. Guest, U.S.N., Rome, 
Ga. 
(Mid-Pacific) 


Ensign Albert K. Earnest, U.S.N.R., 
Richmond, Va., awarded both the Navy 
Cross and Gold Star. 


DSC 


(Southwest Pacific) 
Maj. Allan J. Stewart, Jr., U. S. AAF, 
Posthumous award. 





Silver Star 





(North Africa) 


Col, John S. Allard, U. S. AAF. “For 
distinguished service while assisting in 
directing the first Allied attack on 
@n enemy airfield near Oran... .” 


(Southwest Pacific) 


Lt. James G. Ellis, Dallas, Texas; Lt. 
John S. Hancock, Haileyville, Okla.; Lt. 
John A. Crockett, Stephens, Ark.; Lt. 
Robert R. Rankin, Eugene, Ore.; Lt. 
Ritchie B. Gooch, Blackfoot, Idaho; Lt. 
Raymond E. Holsey, Altus, Okla.; Lt. 
Warren E. Bryant, Billerica, Mass.; Lt. 


Paul J. Scarboro, Royston, Ga.; Lt. Paul 
R. Tarbutton, Laurel, Miss.; Lt. William 
T. Chesser, Fort Worth, Texas; Lt. Leslie 
W. Neuman, Litchville, N. D.; Lt. Robert 
R. Wilson, Verona, N. J.; Lt. John M. 
Dawson, Coral Gables, Fla.; Sgt. Charles 
C. Schierholz, Portland, Ore.; Sgt. John 
F. Clark, Remington, Ind.; Sgt. Lorenzo 
H. Snow, Brigham, Utah; Sgt. Edward K. 
Bentz, Schmecksville, Pa.; Sgt. Albert J. 
Kennedy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sgt. William 
J. Law, Cottonwood, Cal.; Sgt. Clarence 
R. Olson, Terry, Mont.; Sgt. Lloyd D. 
Whipp; Pottersville, Cal.; Sgt. James H. 
Andrews, Farmville, N. C.; Sgt. Glenn 
C. Keclik, Farmington, Utah; Sgt. James 
L. Hickey, Turlock, Cal.; Sgt. Leo H. 
Ferraguto, Middleboro, Mass.; Sgt. Joseph 
M. Hines, Pittston, Pa.; Cpl. Gary C. 
Hollister, Newport, Neb.; Cpl. Joseph 
Bayles, Itta Bera, Miss.; Cpl. Hilario L. 
Hernandez, Beeville, Texas; Cpl. Mikel 
D. White, Mexia, Texas; Cpl. Joseph E. 
Wrenn, Yancefville, N. C.; Pfc. Michael 
R. Andrade, Buffalo, N. Y.; Pfc. Robert 
P. Elmerick, Suffield, Ohio and Pfc. 
George R. Lynch, Madison, Wis, all of 
U. S. AAF. 
























(India) 


Col. Homer L. Sanders, AAF, Tucum- 
cari, N. M., for following a group of 
enemy fighters 100 miles, making many 
attacks, and shooting down two. Capt. 
Charles W. Dunning, AAF, West Los 
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Angeles, Cal.; Sgt. Calvin W. Croon, Pix- 


ley, Cal.; Pvt. Wiley O. Cart, Clifftop. 
W. Va.; Lt. Edward M. Nollmeyer, 
Everett, Wash.; Lt. Kermit C. Hynds, 


Austin, Texas, and Lt. William E. Rod- 
gers, Rolling Fork, Miss., all of U. S. 
AAF. 


Purple Heart 





(European) 

Lt. Robert H. Bowcock, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Lt. Everett L. Clinard, Jr. Rantoul, 
Iil.; Lt. Lyle T. E. Karnath, Camos, 
Wash.; Lt. Norman Bryant, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Sgt. Hugh Fischer, Rosedale, L. I., 
N. Y.; Sgt. R. C. Richardson, Pasco. 
Wash.; Sgt. C. C. Richardson, Madison, 
Wis.; Sgt. Allan Middleton, Camden, N. 
J.; Sgt. Gerald Jones, Mesa, Ariz., and 
Sgt. Rufus Youngblood, Atlanta, Ga., all 
of U. S. AAF. 


DFC 


(Southwest Pacific) 


Posthumous award made to Captain 
Elmer L. Parsel, U. S. AAF, and pre- 
sented to his widow, Third Officer Jane 
H. Parsel, WAAC. 





( Mid-Pacific) 


Aviation Radioman Edward R. Ander- 
son, U.S.N.R., Los Angeles, Cal.; Aviation 
Chief Radioman John W. Trott, U.S.N., 
Glendale, Cal.; Aviation Radioman Earn- 
est A. Clegg, U.S.N., Nocona, Texas; 
Aviation Machinist’s Mate Sherman L. 
Duncan, U.S.N., Seiling, Okla.; Aviation 
Radioman Harold F. Heard, U.S.N.R., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Aviation Radioman 
Gail W. Halterman, U.S.N., Rodeo, Cal., 
and Aviation Pilot Howard S. Packard. 
U.S.N., Janesville, Wis. 


Lt. William H. Gibbs, U.S.N., Marys- 
vale, Utah; Lt. Lawrence C. French, 
U.S.N., Norfolk, Va.; Lt. j.g. James P. O. 
Lyle, U.S.N.R., Baltimore, Md.; Ensign 
James C. Boyden, U.S.N.R., Colorado 
Springs, Col.; Ensign Augustus Devor 
Jr., U.S.N.R., Spotswood, N. J.; Ensign 
Philip J. Rusk, U.S.N.R., Cold Spring, 
N. Y.; Ensign Benjamin Tappan, U.S.N.R., 
Baltimore, Md., and Ensign Paul E. 
TePas, U.S.N.R., Portsmouth, O. 


(Aleutians) 


Lt. j.g. Marshall C. Freerks, U. S. 
Naval pilot, Cuyuna, Minn.; Lt. j.g. An- 
dreas P. Anderson, South Moorhead, 
Minn.; Lt. j.g. Karl W. Berner, Seattle, 
Wash,; Lt. j.g. Frank S. Caughey, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Lt. j.g. Lewis J. Conrad, 
Toston, Mont.; Lt. j.g. Claude W. Gas- 
kell, Opportunity, Wash.; Lt. j.g. Richard 
H. McElmore, Helena, Mont.; Lt. j.g. 
John J. Schmauss, Lake City, Minn.; 
Lt. j.. Frank A. Woody, Morganton, 
Ga.; Ensign John T. Coonan, Gaspee 
Plateau, R. I.; Ensign Thomas P. Ewing, 
Eugene, Ore.; Ensign George A. Forbes, 
Casper, Wyo.; Ensign Melverne E. John- 
son, Seattle, Wash.; Ensign Thomas P. 
Sullivan, Seattle, Wash.; Lt. William M. 
Mann, Jr., Tarpon Springs, Ala.; Lt. 
Beecher Snipes, Waurika, Okla.; Lt. j-g. 
James E. Breeding, McMinnville, Ore.., 
and Lt. j.g. Robert L. Donley, Clinton- 
ville, Wis. (These men have been re- 
ported as members of Patrol Wing Four, 
U. S. Navy, Aleutians. Exact flying des- 
ignations were not stated.) 


(Unknown) 


Robert L. Rizon, pilot, RCAF., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


(European) 


Lt. Edward P. Maliszewski, 
Pointe, Mich.; Lt. Walter Holmes, 
Denton, Texas, both of U. S., AAF. 


Grosse 
Jr., 



































War Agencies Review 








CORPORATION PROFITS DURING 1942 before taxes were 
by Office of Price Administration to have been between $19,500¢ 
$20,500,000,000, or nearly 300% above 1939. An analysis of ret 
sales in industry groups for three years shows that in 1939 
companies producing aircraft and parts was 10.1% against 81% 
+ ~ fcc average; in 1940, 14.0% against 10.3%; in 1941, 17.69% 
13.5%. 

& 


AIRPLANE MODIFICATION, or any services rendered in ¢ 
with the operation, repair, or maintenance of airplanes, engiy 
and accessories, instruments and other airplane equipment for 
procurement agency, are exempted from the General Maxim 
Regulation and Services Regulation. OPA said that action 
in line with agreement on price control policy over war mate 
nounced last November by Army, Navy and OPA. 

oe 

SIMPLIFICATION OF CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN has fe 
nounced by WPB. Result will be indicated in a substantial 
paperwork and accounting by manufacturers, especially those y 
Class A products. Allotment of Controlled Materials are to be made 
quarterly basis instead of monthly as previously announced and the 
number of programs for which accounts will be required has 
duced to less than 100 from several times that number. CMP 
report forms have been mailed to more than 30,000 PRP units, 
which will begin operations under CMP on April 1, when the 
goes into effect. e 


YOUNG WORKERS UNDER 18 will be prohibited from working a 
occupation declared to be hazardous in an industry that ships goods 
interstate commerce, says Katherine F. Lenroot, chief of the Childe 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, in connection with a series of adyix 
standards now being set up. The number of young people under # 
taining employment in Sept. 1942 showed increase of 88% over Sept 
“In the year 1941, more than 500,000 children and young persons 
in ages from 14 through 17, and in the first 6 months of 1942 mom 
300,000 received employment or age certificates for full-time or p 
jobs. Since last June the number has continued to rise rapidly ang 
expected to do so throughout 1943.” 

e 

A JOINT CLEARING COMMITTEE has been established by 
Navy Departments to coordinate production of equipment used to 
training of men in the armed services. The committee’s objective 
determination and recommendation of procedure which will elimi 
necessary duplication of effort by the Army and the Navy in theg 
ment of training aids. Among these are motion pictures, slide film 
thetic devices such as simulated airplanes, posters and models for @ 
identification and text books and manuals.” 

* 

NEW JOINT ARMY-NAVY COMMITTEE ON SPECIFICATIONS 
not overlap or supersede the activities of the Working Committee of t 
Aeronautical Board, “but shall supplement these activities to cover si 
items and materials, other than aeronautical, which may be desired | 
joint specification,” the War Dept. said. 

+ 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION PROGRAMS are directed to bes 
up in 32 labor shortage areas, under General Order No. 3, by War Manpove 
Commission. Areas subject to the ruling are: 


Akron, Ohio Elkton, Md. Portland, Ore. 
Baltimore, Md. Hampton Roads, Va. Portsmouth, N. 7. 
Bath, Maine Hartford, Conn. San Diego, Cal. 


Beaumont, Texas Las Vegas, Nev. Seattle, Wash. 


Bridgeport, Conn Macon, Ga. Somerville, N. J. 
Brunswick, Ga. Manitowoc, Wis. Springfield, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mobile, Ala. Sterling, II. 

Charleston, S. C. New Britain, Conn. Washington, D. C. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Ogden, Utah Waterbury, Conn. 


Panama City, Fla. Wichita, Kan. 


Pascagoula, Miss. 
& 

SITKA SPRUCE FOR WARPLANE CONSTRUCTION will now b © 
form the “Queers Corridor,” in the Olympic Peninsula of the State « 
Washington, adjonng Olympic National Park, according to a directive & 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. “The cutting of the alrple 
spruce will fit in with the program of the Department for making crit 
needed resources from public-owned lands available for war use. 


Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 


a 

HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS, to which Capt. Eddie Rickenbact 
has agreed to give his attention as chairman upon his return from 0 
duties, has issued two booklets through the Office of Education: ‘He 
School Victory Corps” explaining the program, and “Physical Fis 
through Physical Education.” Requests for copies should be sent t OB: 


of Education, Washington. 
CONRAD CAMPBELL. 
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Tonight’s 


A great guy takes off, and a headline is in the 
making. ..a headline about courage and spunk 
and Army Bell Airacobras that help him shatter 
’* From General 
October 
12th (A. P.) comes news of the citation for 


of this Army Pilot: 


Jap Zeros into ‘kingdom come. 


MacArthur’s Headquarters, Australia, 


**gallantry in action’’ 


eeu A GBC.S Saae 2. cuss BTU 
Capt. Mainwaring was leading a 
flight of Airacobras over New Guinea 
on May 29 when one of his planes was 
attacked by eighteen Jap fighters. 
Turning back he shot down the leader 
of the enemy formation and scattered 
the others. He then reformed his 
~}Own group and made a co-ordinated 
;| attack, destroying three more and 
possibly shooting down two others. 


e 
t!.. 


TT" AI eee 


lesson for Japs 


... Subtracting Zeros 


Under control of the Airacobra pilot 
is one of the world’s hardest-hitting 
fastest-moving one man arsenals. 
Forward is a powerful cannon. 
Flanking him are heavy machine 
guns. Around him is protective armor 
and behind him is 
an outstanding rec- 
ord 


success in combat. 


of Airacobra 


The day is coming 
when Allied Vic- 
tory will end this 


war. An advanced 


world of air-borne commerce will 
follow. Then, all of our engineering 
skill and resources will turn from the 
needs of war to building planes for 


Bell 
Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 


the needs of Peace. © Aircraft 
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FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 


BELL...“ 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION s panennes 








leaves } 
or the 
cident,” 
of the 


where / 


WARHAWKS - 


Wherever the enemies of democracy 
attempt to strike—in the Arctic’s sub- 


world’s finest combat pilots share 
credit for this remarkable record with 


For outstanding accomplishment, 
Curtiss- Wright Buffalo workers 
are now proud possessors of 
the new joint Army-Navy 
Production Award. 


Send 10¢ for 








zero wastes or the desert’s blistering 
battleskies—Curtiss P-40 Warhawks 
are meeting and defeating every type 
of fighting ship they encounter. The 


the thousands of Curtiss workers who 
are building these world-famous fight- 
ing ships in quantities unprecedented 
in the annals of aviation. 


CURTIS S-oW RIGHT 


zations 


AIRPLANE DIVISION 


1938+ The Hawk 75...a mono- 1940+ Curtiss P-40 

hawk... ‘the 
in the middle East and t 
American Volunteer Group. 


“Men and Wings’ — a fascinating 96-page history of aviation by Assen Jordanoff. Airplane Division, Dept. M., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N.Y 
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China, Java and Burma. 














) Reports Blame Army 







‘vil Aeronautics Board’s 
> Fae and the House Select 
‘ommittee to Investigate Air Ac- 
dents have blamed an Army pilot 
: collision ee : his 
; and an American Airlines 
——— Palm Springs, Cal., 
on Oct. 23, 1942, resulting in the 
jeath of nine passengers and the 
ew of three on the transport. 
‘ bomber landed safely. 

The “reckless and irresponsible 
‘ t’ of Lieut. William N. 
' Air Transport Command, 
deliberately maneuvering a 
ber in dangerous proximity to 
@ airliner in an unjustifiable at- 
fmpt to attract the attention of 
i first officer (co-pilot) of the 
ler plane” was given by CAB 
the probable cause of the acci- 













The House committee said: “The 
cause of this accident was 














stunt flying. He just wanted his 
friend to see him at the controls 
a big ship and to see his friend 
in the cockpit of an airliner. This 
human bit of vanity, pride 
“Hin the advancement which they had 

both achieved in aviation, became 
Na kiss of death to his friend and 
[@ ll other innocent people.” 

These reports disagreed with an 
Amy court-martial, which had 
cleared Lieut. Wilson. 

Lieut. Wilson and AA First Of- 
fier L. F. Reppert, Jr. were friends, 
met the evening before the 
wecident and had learned that there 
Was a possibility of them going out 
the following afternoon at about 
the same time, CAB reported. 

“The evidence of the record 
leaves no doubt as to the cause of, 
or the responsibility for, this ac- 
cident,” CAB asserted. “The pilot 
of the bomber testified with great 


a2, 


g 





# 


Pilot for AA Accident 


frankness to the facts, which 
showed that he diverged from his 
military mission to fly the bomber 
in close proximity to the airliner 
for the express purpose of signal- 
ling a friend in the co-pilot’s seat 
of the latter plane. Such conduct 
was wholly without justification. 

“The investigation discloses no 
basis for any inference that the 
pilot in command of the airliner 
was aware of the reason for Lieut. 
Wilson’s conduct or that he sought 
in any manner to cooperate with 
Lieut. Wilson in any plan of recip- 
rocal saluting. Both the pilot and 
co-pilot of the bomber testified that 
they observed no maneuver of 
recognition from the airliner in re- 
sponse to the bomber’s wing-dip 
salute. 

“We are driven to the conclusion 
that this collision resulted from 
the reckless and irresponsible act 
of the bomber pilot and that the 
captain of the airliner was without 
fault.” 

Testimony of Private Roy West, 
an Army cook, who said he saw 
the mid-air collision, was largely 
discounted by the CAB. West had 
said that “the airliner nosed down 
and the tail came up and hit the 
right motor of the bomber and 
the tail was cut off . . .” 

However, CAB pointed out that 
‘ . it would appear impossible 
under any conditions for the tail 
to rise more than 15 or 20 feet . . . 
For the bomber to have been in 
such close proximity to the air- 
liner would in itself have 
been inexcusable. The testimony 
of Private West cannot be consid- 
ered reliable He was a 
stranger to aviation, except for two 
flights which he had taken as a 
passenger.” 

West had appeared as a “surprise 
witness” at the Army court-martial, 
which acquitted Lieut. Wilson. 
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cussion. 















tinue. Co- 
countries seems a much 











What Others Say 


RAILWAY AGE— “The exposition by President W. A. Patterson 
of United Air Lines of the economic limitations of the airplane as 
a freight carrier has cleared the atmosphere of transportation dis- 
Unfortunately, the Patterson pronouncement, despite its 
soundness, might be taken by railroad people as an invitation to 
complacency in the face of dangerous rivalry. Actually, there is 
plenty for the railroads to be concerned about in this situation, 
despite Mr. Patterson’s assuring words . 
suppose that the airlines will not . . 
Political favors enabling them to go far beyond their natural eco- 
nomic limitations, in competing with the railroads. 
aviation interests are ardently promoting the imputation to air trans- 
fictticn of powerful non-economic attributes—an effort which can 
lave no other goal than procuring for their industry, through poli- 
lcs, more than its just deserts . 
more serious prospect than comparative economics suggests because 
— is far stronger politically than railroads are.” 
velo GHT (British) —“Politics had too much influence on the de- 
- a of external air transport in the past, and it is a matter 

sideration whether the principle that every country should 

ve national rights over the air above its territories ought to con- 
operation in some —_ am the airlines of different 
les more desirable principle, though healthy 
competition should be allowed to exert its beneficial influence.” ’ 


. . There is no reason to 
. enjoy—as things now stand— 


Indeed, some 


Rivalry from the air is a far 
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Clipper Birthday Party: Eight thousand feet over Haiti, west- 

ward bound from Trinidad to Miami, the President starts to cut his 

birthday cake with its seven candles instead of 61. With him in this 

scene aboard one of Pan American Airways’ Boeing Clippers are Adm. 

William D. Leahy, Harry L. Hopkins, and Lieut. Howard M. Cone, Jr., 
Clipper captain. 





Aboard TWA Dousglas C-54 This first authorized photo 
of the interior of a new Douglas C-54 shows the President and Harry 
Hopkins conferring somewhere over North Africa as they were being 
flown from Casablanca after the momentous conference to a West 
African point by TWA's Intercontinental Division. Behind the President 
are Lieut. George Fox, Navy medical corps, and Rear Adm. Ross T. 
McIntire, Surgeon General of the Navy. Across the aisle are Guy 
Spaman (back of head to camera), Secret Service, and Capt. John L. 
McCrea, Presidential Naval aide. Standing are an officer unidentified 
by OWI; Arthur Prettyman, valet; Charles Fredericks, Secret Service; 
Elmer Hipsley, Secret Service; Wilmer Deckard, Secret Service; and 
Capt. Otis Bryan, Intercontinental Division chief pilot. 
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THE FIRST AIR VOYAGE IN AMERICA. 
Published by the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Independence Square. 
Philadelphia. 90 pp. 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has done aviation a real service 
by its publication of this book to mark 
the 150th anniversary of Blanchard’s 
flight in a hydrogen-filled balloon. As- 
leending from a spot on Independence 
| Square on which the life insurance com- 
‘pany’s home office has been built, Blan- 
chard made a 15-mile flight into New 
Jersey to mark one of the earliest be- 
ginnings of man’s conquest of the air. 

The book has been attractively printed. 
and has a preface by John A. Stevenson, 
president of Penn Mutual. Carroll Frey 
tells the story of the flight and describes 
|the Philadelphia of 1793 and the people 
who witnessed and commented on the 
/Blanchard flight. The latter half of the 
book is devoted to reprinting Blanchard’s 
journal of his flight. which was in- 
|scribed to George Washington, then Pres- 
ident, and who sponsored the event. 
All who treasure books on aviation his- 
tory will want this excellent volume so 
graciously contributed to America’s avia- 
tion progress by Penn Mutual. 

* 


WINGED MARS. By John R. Cuneo. 
The Military Service Publishing Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 360 pp. $2.50. 


For those who like to read about mili- 
tary machines and military weapons from 
an historical point of view, and who are 
interested in long trends in military 
organizations, this book will hold much 
interest. It is the history of the German 
air weapon from 1870 to 1914, starting 
with balloons and continuing up to air- 
planes under construction for use in 
the first World War. 

The author writes a_ straightforward 
history of the development of air power 
and the fast-changing roles it has been 
assigned in the over-all strategy of wars. 
It is excellent background material for 
the present world war. showing that 
air power had its start long ago in the 
minds of Germany's military leaders. 
The book’s value is enhanced by the 
author’s historical point of view. He 
isn’t advocating, in contrast to most of 
the air power books being currently 
published. 

A vast amount of research is apparent. 
for the author has included a hundred 
pages of notes, plus an extensive bib- 
liography. Winged Mars can be recom- 
mended highly to those who want to 
study air power seriously. 


“ 
AIRCRAFT DETAIL DRAFTING. By 
Norman Meadowcraft. 210 pp. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York. $2.25. 


The author is service engineer of the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., and the text is an 
amplification of a course presented at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles to workers employed or em- 
ployable in the aircraft industry. It is 
said the information and _ instructions 
are hereby made available for the first 
time outside the aircraft industry. The 
book consists of a carefully chosen 
series of lessons and examples covering 
all phases of aircraft drafting room 
practice and the necessary information 
on aircraft materials and _ fabrication 
methods to enable the student to make 
| drawings clearly and show properly how 
aircraft parts must be manufactured. 
The author states the book is in- 
tended to be a transition course for 
| young men who already have had train- 
jing in some branch of engineering but 
|desire knowledge of the specific phases 
lof aircraft drafting. There are numer- 
ous drawings and tabular data. 











FLYING HEALTH. By M. Martyn Kafka, 
M. D. Military Service Publishing 
Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Illustrated. 250 pp. $2.00 
Pilots and Flight Surgeons alike should 

cordially welcome a work of this char- 

acter. In the hands of every pilot it will 
prove a veritable boon to any Flight 

Surgeon directly responsible for main- 

taining the health of flying personnel. 

Keeping fit is the pilot’s first rule for 

self-preservation and the avoidance of 

accidents caused by human factors. 

Pilots lead cleaner and better regulated 
lives than most of us. They have to, in 
order to meet continuously the rather 
high physical standards for flying. This 
makes them health conscious to a de- 
gree not found in any other calling. As a 
consequence, they need no persuasion in 
following out any corrective measures 
that may be indicated from time to 
time as a result of the periodic physical 
check-ups to which they are subjected 
at the hands of the Flight Surgeon. 

In language easy to understand, Dr. 
Kafka writes clearly and interestingly on 
the health topics with which every pilot 
should be familiar. In compact form, 
the author presents a wealth of infor- 
mation on such subjects as fatigue, re- 
laxation, exercise, food, dissipation, trop- 
ical aviation, arctic aviation, altitude, 
and the “why and wherefores” of the 
physical examination for flying. 

Aside from its value to pilots and 
Flight Surgeons, Dr. Kafka’s book is a 
helpful guide for any business execu- 
tive anxious to keep fit by following 
the path to the right way of living. 

By A. D. Tourtre, M.D. 
Medical Director, United Air Lines 


FIGHTER FACTS AND FALLACIES. By 
John G. Lee. 62 pp. Illustrated. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., New York. $1.25. 


Here's one of the finest little books of 
the war. There are no frills, no nonsense, 
no guesswork, no excess verbiage—just 
plain, simple solid exposition on the 
fundamentals of fighter design as the 
engineer sees them—and written so the 
layman can easily understand what he’s 
talking about. The author is assistant 
director of research of one of the 
largest aircraft companies, and Prof. 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, of M.I1.T., has 
contributed an introduction. 

The book should put an end to a lot 
of senseless wrangling in the press about 
the relative merits of various types of 
fighters. It tells in simple language the 
story of fighters, how various types are 
needed, the effects on performance from 
added armament and armor, and of ad- 
ditional range. Drawings illustrate all 
of the major points raised, and do so 
with great effectiveness. 

“One may build a fighter having long 
range and great fire-power and adapta- 
bility to a great variety of purposes, but 
one must be prepared to pay the penalty 
in poorer performance and poorer man- 
euverability,” the author says in the 
preface. “Likewise, one may sacrifice 
range and retain the fire-power and the 
performance; this is the familiar ‘inter- 
ceptor’ type, particularly useful in pro- 
tecting small vital areas, like the island 
of Britain. Or one may sacrifice speed 
in favor of range and takeoff, which is 
the pattern for Naval carrier-based air- 
craft. Finally, one may sacrifice speed, 
range, and armor, retaining maneuver- 
ability. which is the Japanese formula. 
But, whatever you do, ‘you cannot have 
your cake and eat it too."™ 

Mr. Lee has done an excellent job. 


W. W. P. 


FOUR MILES SOUTH OF KITTY HAWK. 
Privately published by the Warren 
McArthur Corporation, | Park Avenue, 
New York. 


Here is a truly delightful book, 
sparkling with originality, vision, and a 
strong sense of the poetic. Privately 
printed by a manufacturer of airplane 
seats, it is an excellent addition to a 
home library if one is fortunate enough 
to receive a copy. Smartly designed and 
edited, it combines a bit of humor with 
the highlights of man’s history of trans- 
portation and the development of the 
airplane. 

In the card accompanying the 74-page 
book, Warren McArthur says: “What 
an inspiring thing it is to be alive today, 
when the idea of flight through the air, 
which has passed through twenty-four 
centuries of violent twists and turns, 
skepticism and dull indifference, finally 
emerges before the eyes of the awakened 
millions, to be heralded as the greatest 
military, economic and political necessity 
in the history of mankind. And—just 
think—the great, vital aircraft industry 
has barely reached the end of its be- 
ginning.” And we'd like to add—how 
refreshing to read such sprightly-written 
thoughts in these days of preoccupa- 
tion with war. Somebody deserves a 
whale of a lot of credit for putting this 
book together. 

What mars an otherwise sparkling book 
are a few errors, including one glaring 
boner. In the first sentence in the fore- 
word Kill Devil Hill, four miles south 
of Kitty Hawk, scene of the first flight, 
is placed in South Carolina instead of 
North Carolina, an error which must be 
highly embarrassing to the publisher. 
The Blanchard balloon flight in Phila- 
delphia is given as Jan. 19, 1793, instead 
of Jan. 9 of that year. There are other 
such errors which are regrettable in- 
deed. 

* 


HEROINES OF THE SKY, by Jean 
Adams and Margaret Kimball in col- 
laboration with Jeanette Eaton. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
Garden City, New York. 295 pages. 
$2.50. Illustrated. 


This newest attempt to record the his- 
tory of flight takes a feminine view- 
point and logically sets out sketches of 
American women flyers from the early 
days when Harriet Quimby became the 
first licensed woman pilot to their pres- 


ent day interest in Army flying ac- 
tivities. 
Each individual flyer is treated with 


the deepest respect and admiration, and 
given full credit for her achievements. 
Even though the authoresses in the back 
of their minds may have at some time 
or other had a pet peeve or feminine 
mistrust of those they write about, each 
heroine is treated as a star in her own 
right. Any criticism you may have 
heard regarding these American women 
flyers is overlooked or polished off, 
causing one to wonder if it is merely 
the staunch loyalty of the writers to 
their Ninety-Nine Club sisters which pre- 
vails. This fact in itself makes the 
book of small historical value as the 
reader is not left to decide for him- 
self whether or not the lady in ques- 
tion was the heroine she was supposed 
to be. However, we shouldn't be too 
critical of these first women flyers as 
they truly exemplify the vindication of 
women’s rights. 

There are occasional lapses in detail 


‘which show the result of dual author- 


ship and lack of agreement on facts, 
but on the whole it is as good a descrip- 
tion as can be presented at this time. 
Much later a truer history may be re- 
vealed. 

Nevertheless, the book can accomplish 
its purpose—inspire teen-age girls to fly, 
and show that women can be feminine, 
and even more important, ideal home 
makers while riding the clouds to suc- 
cess in their chosen field. _ 
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WELLS’ MANUAL OF AIRC 
TERIALS AND MANUFA UR 
PROCESSES. By T. A. Wells. 2 
Harper & Bros., New York. ' 
The vice-president and chief eng, 

of Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichiy \. 

written this manual to enable men 
perienced in aircraft work to } 
their knowledge and to assist men 
out aircraft experience to acquire 
edge of the materials which 0 inty 
airplane and the processes by 
these materials are manufactured ing 
parts of a completed airplane. The fy 
section covers materials, while the gm 
ond section contains complete 

tions of the characteristics of the m 

terials and processes of manufachs 


INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION AND 4 
SEMBLY. By Edward N. Whittington 
200 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co. Ne 
York. $1.75. 

Useful to students and war works 
alike, this book by the superintendent 
the aviation division of The 
Institute, New York, is designed to aid 
those in plants where bench 
and inspection are conducted. Ther 
are chapters on general factory mig 
identification and care of common took 
hand and machine drilling, fundamentas 
of blueprint reading, inspection wig 
gages, and an extensive appendix g 
useful tables. The information is pre 
sented tersely, and is illustrated wit 
drawings and photographs. 


@Obituary 
Col. W. J. McKiernan 


Col. William J. McKiernan, Jr, 
47, resident Army inspector at the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., division 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., died Jan. 24 at his home in 
East Orange, N. J., after a heart 
attack. 

Col. McKiernan, formerly Army 
flying instructor for the New Jersey 
National Guard at the Newark Air- 
port, from 1931 to 1936, was pr- 
moted from Lieutenant Colonel to 
Colonel only two weeks previous 
to his death. During a part o 
the period from 1936 to 1939 he 
was director of the airports and 
airways section of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration in Washington 

Previous to 1931, Col. McKiernan 
was commander of the Fiftieth 0b- 
servation Squadron and flight com- 
mander of the Ninety-sixth Bom- 
bardment Squadron at Langley 
Field, Va. 





Harold Gillam 


The body of Harold Gillam, vet- 
eran Alaskan pilot and head of the 
air transport company bearing his 
name, was found Feb. 6 on the beact 
of Boca de Quadra. He had crashed 
a month earlier on an Alaska 
mountain peak with five passengers 
Gillam, who had left his passengers 
to look for help, was found by * 
Coast Guard searching party, an 
had evidently died of shock an 


exposure. 
e 


C. A. Kropp 


Charles A. Kropp, 77, chairmat 
of the board of the Kropp Forge 
Aviation Co., Chicago, died Dec. 
17, 1942, at Miami Beach, Fila. He 
was well known in the steel 
metal working industries, and 
been engaged in the forging indus- 
try since he organized a shop ™ 
Chicago in 1901. 
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Loading Air Cargo Is No Job 
for a Mississippi River Stevedore 


g his 

peac: 

- ® But cargo loading is a big job for the aircraft operator. With trans- 
os ocean flying time measured in hours, days can’t be spent taking on the 
- load. ‘“‘Stevedore”’ methods must not delay and defeat the achievements 
ae of modern aviation. 

and Here is one of the most interesting problems Whiting has encountered 


in over a half century of material handling experience. Through its Col- 
lateral Engineering Service— (devoted to the design and manufacture of 
auxiliary equipment to suit operating requirements)—Whiting is eager 
to collaborate on these new air cargo handling problems. 











EGORPGRATIGCON 
Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, III. 


Western Office: 6381 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles. Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Washington, D. C. 
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~ The most coveted emblem in 

America today is a pair of 
silver wings. Young men—the men who 
are America’s future—know that this 
country’s very existence depends on 


the skill of her pi/ots. 


That America is producing the world’s 


best pilots is reason enough for her 





young men to want wings. 





That we are one of the flight contrac- 





tors to the Army Air Forces 





starting Aviation Cadets toward winning 





their wings . . . is reason enough for us 





to be proud of our civilian instructors 





who first send those cadets “climbing 





high into the sun.” 





Those cadets ... and their instructors 





-.. are the men who earn the undying 





gratitude of their fellow countrymen! 
They will win the war because of the 





way they are winning their wings! 





Grorcia Air SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Tenn. 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces, Bennettsville, S$. €., and Jackson, 
Lessee-Operator Rickenbacker Field | Atlanta Marietta Airport 





GETTING the big bombers over 
and back calls for stamina in both 
men and equipment. Despite un- 
usual shock and strain, for instance, 
all of the controls of these huge air- 
craft must perform as well coming 
back as when going out. Anything 
short of complete dependability sim- 
ply adds up on the wrong side of 
the score. 

The many men and women in 
Airaco factories are proud of the 
role they are privileged to play in 


ow 
. 


this epic struggle. They realize well 
that the products of their efforts are 
vital parts of our nation’s fighting 
aircraft, units soimportant that per- 
fection is the only acceptable stand- 
ard. What they are doing today can- 
not be told... but their contribution 
to America’s technical progress will 
be evident for many years after the 
Victory which is now their only goal. 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation 
Burbank, Calif.; Kansas City, Kan.; New York, 
N. Y.; Dayton, Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; Slater, Mo. 





Consolidated B24 Liberators equipped with AAC Hydraulics 
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AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION | 


Hydraulic Aircraft Controls * * %* Precision Radio Equipment 
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TO A GREAT TEAM 


Daring 1942 the Airlines of the United States 
teamed up with the U.S. Army Transport Com- 
mand to build, almost overnight, a global air serv- 
ice. This brilliant achievement has been recognized 
in the 1942 award of the Collier Trophy “for the 
greatest contribution to the advancement of 
aviation”. 

Congratulations to the Army-Airline team. 

We are proud that all these transports fly with 
Hamilton Standard propellers. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
East Hartford, Connecticut ; 


ALL AMERICAN COLONIAL 
AMERICAN CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN Export DELTA 
BRANIFF EASTERN 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN HAWAI"AN 





CITATION 
For pioneering world- 
wide air transportation 
vital to immediate defense 
and ultimate victory. 


PAN AMERICAN 


INLAND 

Mip-CoNTINENT PENN-CENTRAL 
NATIONAL TWA 
NorTHEAST UNITED 
NorTHWEST WESTERN 














Pesco Fuel Pump 
Standord Equipment 
on Mony Plones 


PERFORMANCE CONTROLS TT # eee 


Partners in victory, pilot and plane scream earthward to silence hell's fury. A life 


and a conquest are entrusted to the performance of thousands of parts . . . parts 


that must be perfect. It's our duty here at home to see that every part is perfect. 


In Aircraft Hydraulics, Fuel Pumps, # 
Air Pumps, Related Accessories... 25, 
PERFORMANCE POINTS TO CO FIRST 


DIVISION BORG-WARNER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“HAPPY LANDINGS, SON!”... a 


and assign 
and get t 
eventually 


So we're looking forward to the day, not so far off, wher of 
when you'll come flying back to us and become a part of 


Your mother and | often think of you being up there alone 
in the sky. But we ore never worried. it comforts us to 
__ know thot the planes you fly and the equipment you use ore peace-time aviation—a great industry whose future is 


the best in the world. And all during these months you 


be. being born today. There will be a job waiting for you! 
“have had the kind of training that money could not buy. 


Meanwhile . . . our love and Happy Landings, Son! 


« 


oe AIRCHOX COMPANY, Division “4 YCE COfvri vas 
pac Te . Cation , /NC. 


General Offices, 8 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


* COLLAPSIBLE WHEEL CHOCKS + EXACT AIRSPEED COMPUTER - MOORING ANCHOR KIT - TOW- 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. 


r: 

a of the current issue 

an Aviation you have a 
article on asking for help 

Civil Air Patrol. I am very 
tified to see you supporting 

. think is a very worthy 
Sah of our government’s plan of 


vali defense. 
Moss PATTERSON, 


Major, Civil Air Patrol 
Wing Commander 
State of Oklahoma 


San Diego, Cal. 
itor: 

wih considerable interest 
excellent editorial, “An In- 

is Being Done,” concerning 

the work of the Civil Air Patrol, and 
i icular that having to do with 
Coastal Patrol . . . You are doing 


a swell job for the whole industry 


Wr1aM WAGNER, 
Public Relations Director 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
e 
Atlanta, Ga. 
To the Editor: 

Permit the writer this opportunity 
of congratulating you on your article 
in the January 15th issue titled “An 
Injustice is Being Done,” referring 
to the Civil Air Patrol. 


Our normal business is that of 


ized, believing that we could be 
of service, we arranged a special 
i Air Patrol finance plan to en- 
the pilots to own their own 
and to go to the base and 
them to the government, the 

Civil Coastal Patrol operation. 
Further, with some thought of at 
least getting a reasonable return on 
our investment, we arranged to pur- 
and assign to active coastal pa- 
trol to various bases a total of 16 
aircraft, which represents an invest- 
ment of over $50,000. Since the pur- 
of these aircraft, they have 
been on the various bases of the 
vil Coastal Patrol, subject to their 
in coastal patrol work. 
Surely anyone who takes the time 
theck into collaboration of the 
p of an aircraft on Civil Coast- 
al Patrol will admit quickly and 
|] Promptly that it is a great contribu- 
} ton nancially to the government 
| ‘or an individual to own his airplane 
and assign it to Civil Coastal Patrol, 
} *d get the small checks that are 
y eventually forthcoming to him as 
} mer of the aircraft to represent 

7 @teturn on his investment. 

Please understand that we did not 
into this situation purely from a 
net income operating standpoint, 
but oy of the fellows on the bases 
are assigning aircraft to are 
our personal friends and acquaint- 
ances. Fellows that we have financed 
and ed aircraft for during their 
civilian life, who bought airplanes 
Us, after all, are valued custo- 


We are quite anxious to lend our 
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support to anything or any move- 
ment that can be started, action 
taken, or otherwise, to enable these 
bases to get proper cooperation and 
recognition from the powers that be 
in Washington, to enable them to 
operate their bases properly, and at 
the same time protect life and prop- 
erty with all safeguard possible 
under the circumstances . : 
Certainly the heat can be turned 
on to get someone to act, to help out 
this very vital and necessary part of 
our national defense program. 
E. F. Howrncron, 
President 
oftre Corporation 


Charlotte, N. C. 
To the Editor: 

I have been a constant reader of 
American Aviation for a number 
of years and wish to compliment you 
on your constant improvement of 
your publication. The news is al- 
ways fresh and authentic. 

Your editorials are straight-for- 
ward, tell the truth, and are non- 
political. 

I always refer anyone that re- 
quests news concerning aviation di- 
rectly to your publication. 

J. L. Hamitton, 
President 
Sportsman Pilots Association 
e 


New Orleans, La. 
To the Editor: 

I was quite surprised to read the 
little item in your January 15th is- 
sue of American Aviation entitled 
“Trouble in New Orleans.” I realize 
that the popularity of your magazine 
depends upon giving news, but I do 
feel it slightly unfair to start pre- 
judices against an infant organiza- 
tion before it has even had a chance 
to work out its problems. 

There is very little in the article 
that can be supported or refuted, 
because it unquestionably voices 
the opinion of maybe one or two 
people. One fact that is an utter 
untruth is the reference to “swamp- 
land.” The location was filled prior 
to the decision to build airplanes in 
New Orleans, is four feet higher 
than the present municipal airport 
and completely ready for surface 
installations including runways. 

However, I am not concerned 
about the truth or non-truth of the 
statements that were made so much 
as I am about your desire to damn 
in the eyes of the aviation world a 
project which the government has 
turned to in its efforts to get more 
airplanes to our boys at the front. 
Impartiality, instead of iconoclasm, 
has been your role in the past. 
Why change it now? 

Joun H. Jovett, 
Vice-President 
Higgins Aircraft, Inc. 


Suit Dismissed 


Stockholder’s derivative suit 
against The Sperry Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., brought about 
two years ago by Jules E. Piccard, 
has been dismissed in Federal court, 
according to press announcement. 
Sperry, its individual directors, as 
well as Standard Capital Corp., and 
Field, Glore and Co., were cleared 
of any improper conduct. Piccard’s 
charges of irregularities in the sale 
of securities of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. in 1935 and 1936 were re- 
jected as unfounded. 








Newman Cone O'Malley Hager 


George J. Newman, vice president in charge of the Texas division of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., has been designated one 
of the Nation’s outstanding young men of 1942 by the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce .. . Richard C. Murray, formerly manager of the 
civic department of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, has taken over the 
duties of aviation commissioner of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, replacing Russell Cantwell, who took a position with TWA... 
Edward B. Bell of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C., has been promoted to the grade of associate aero- 
nautical engineer . . . Robert Thach, former Pan American Airways at- 
torney, is recovering from an operation at Emergency Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lt. Joy B. Hancock has left her civilian job as head of editorial re- 
search for the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, and is now acting as 
liaison for the Bureau in matters affecting the WAVES .. . Alice Rogers 
Hager of SKYWAYS, Katherine Johnsen of AMERICAN AVIATION and 
Cecile Hamilton of NATIONAL AERONAUTICS shared honors on a radio 
broadcast, “the Nation’s Press Women Speak”, over station WOL in Wash- 
ington, on Jan. 21 . . . Patricia O’Malley, with the public information sec- 
tion of the Civil Aeroneutics Administration in Washington, has just 
finished “War Wings for Carol”, to be published by Dodd, Mead and 
Company and scheduled for April release. 

One of the busiest men in Washington is Lawrence W. Cramer, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Fair Employment Practice Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission . .. A. Ogden Pierrot is among the latest de- 
partures from WPB’s Aircraft Production Division, where he was in 
charge of engines . . . After a tour of duty in Navy public relations in 
Washington, Lt. Benson Hoy, formerly a pilot with Eastern Air Lines, is 
on temporary duty in Miami, Fla., as Executive Officer of the Land Plane 
Division of VRI. 

Col. Enrique Duott Fontenelle, commander of the Brazilian School of 
Aeronautics, accompanied by the chief professor of the school, Maj. Nelson 
Wanderly, arrived in Miami from Rio in January and later visited Wash- 
ington . . . Col. J. Carroll Cone of PAA is bringing in lots of aviation 
people to the Wings Club which has use of all the facilities of the hand- 
some Yale Club in New York, and has been arranging luncheons of old- |’ 
time airmen who haven't seen each other in years ... Author Harry | 
Bruno of “Wings Over America”, now in its fifth printing and still going | 
up in sales, has been active in organizing the club... So is Arthur 
(United Aircraft Corp.) Christie, one of the nation’s first flyers. 

Seen in passing: Al Kipfer, American Airlines’ station manager at 
Indianapolis, meeting Herman Theiling, AA dtm in Cincinnati, for the 
first time in several years . . . Rep. Clarence Lea, California, referred to 
W. A. Patterson as president of “United American Airline” in the recent 
Congressional debate on standing House committee in aviation 
Col. A. H. “Bill” Stackpole, v.p. of American Aviation Associates, Inc., has 
moved again. He now can be reached as Commanding Officer, 104th 
Cavalry, Salem, Oregon, and would like to hear from his friends. 

Donald Nolan, weights supervisor of the American Aviation Corp., has 
been named New York state chairman of the Society of Aeronautical 
Weight Engineers . . . Charles T. Malone, formerly with the Federal Re- 
serve System in Washington and first president of the American Glider 
Association, is now a major in the Army Air Forces, with the offices of 
the Western Procurement District, Materiel Command, 3636 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles . . . Walter J. Mitchell, director of public relations 
for Aeronca Aircraft Corp., is now a Lieutenant in the Navy, serving as 
flying instructor at the Naval Air Station at Pensacola. At Middletown, 
O., Mitchell has been succeeded by B. L. Hinds. 
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By Rosert H. Woop 


HE new Office of Air 

Transport Information in 
the Commerce Department 
now employs a staff of more 
than 20 experts, is already 
Jserving about 25 Federal 
Jagencies, and is compiling 
what is probably the nation s 
most important collection of 
data for planning post-war in- 
ternational air transport opera- 
tions. 
Approved only last Aug. 29 by 
the Secretary of Commerce, Jesse 
‘| Jones, at the request of his special 
aviation assistant, William A. M. 
||Burden, the Office launched its pro- 
\lgram under its director, J. Parker 
\}Van Zandt, with a nucleus of four 
‘lor five persons in a small suite in 
the Commerce Building in Wash- 
ington. 

It has already issued to a re- 
stricted mailing list of high govern- 
ment officials a total of 65 wartime 
airline schedules, 21 frequency maps 
showing air schedules by country 
or area, 21 comprehensive manuals 
detailing basic information on air- 
lines all over the world, 14 specially 
drawn route maps revised from 
latest information received by the 
State Department, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, and other agencies, 
and six general reports. 

Its records reveal basic data on 
}183 airlines, most of which were in 
| non-military, scheduled operation a 
\few weeks ago. 

In addition, the Office has handled 
117 special requests from about 70 
government officials, representing 
some 25 agencies. 

“The desirability of a central 
government clearing house for as- 
sembling, preparing and making 
available basic statistical and other 
data on air transport operations, 
particularly in the foreign field, has 
been strongly emphasized by the 
growing importance of air trans- 
portation in the war effort,” Dr. 
Van Zandt said last week in re- 
leasing the first official announce- 
‘ment to American Aviation on the 
activities of his staff. 

“The new Office is acting pri- 
marily as a service unit for the 
many government agencies and de- 
partments directly interested in or 
affected in one way or another by 
air transport developments,” Dr. 
|/Van Zandt said. “A number of 
these agencies have cooperated by 
providing funds and personnel to 
aid in the establishment of the 
Office. 

“Not only will it contribute di- 
rectly to the war effort, but it will 
prove an invaluable source of basic 
data for government agencies con- 
cerned with aviation in post-war 
reconstruction planning. Such non- 
| confidential reports as can be made 
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public will undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable interest and value to the 
industry.” 

Although the director emphasized 
that the Office “decidedly is not a 
public service,” and cannot answer 
requests from non-government in- 
dividuals, he expressed the belief 
that a limited service can be offered 
soon to some aviation industry 
officials, including latest schedules 
for Latin American airlines. 

Dr. Van Zandt gives full credit 
for the existence and rapid progress 
of the Office to Mr. Burden, who 
assembled a group of top aviation 
officials from various government 
agencies one day last fall, outlined 
the possibilities of such an organ- 
ization, and sought their support in 
launching it. As a result, the special 
interdepartmental committee came 
into being and in a few weeks had 
agreed to lend key personnel, to 
make available special funds from 
their respective aviation budgets, 
and to use and advise the new 
Office. 

Thus the usual delays and red 
tape surrounding establishment of 
new agencies in Washington were 
slashed, and offices were opened at 
once. 

Secretary Jones’ order establish- 
ing the Office set the keynote for 
uie new organization: 

“The increased importance of air 
tramsportauon to tne war effort has 
augmented the volume of studies and 
research by various agencies of our 
government on domestic and interna- 
tional problems invoiving air navigation 
facilities, commerce, and transportation. 

“With the concurrence of the agencies 
concerned; for the purpose of central- 
izing the gathering of basic, historical, 
operational, commercial, financial, and 
legal data and material; in the interest 
of efficiency and economy, and to avoid 
duplication and overlapping, a unit to 
be known as the Office of Air Transport 
Information is hereby set up under the 
Special Aviation Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Utilizing existing 
facilities as far as feasible, the Office 
will collect, prepare, and make avail- 
able information on all significant as- 
pects of air transport on a world-wide 
basis; will prepare periodic and special 
reports, particularly in the foreign field. 
for dissemination to authorized agencies 
and individuals. 

“The Office of Air Transport Infor- 
mation will be under the immediate 
supervision of J. Parker Van Zandt as 
Director of the Office of Air Transport 
Information, and shall include such other 
personnel as approved from time to 
time by the Special Aviation Assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce, under 
existing regulations and practices of the 
Department of Commerce. The Director 
of the Office shall perform his duties 
in accordance with the precedents, rules 
and regulations established.” 

Heading Dr. Van Zandt’s staff is 
Darwin Charles Brown, who joined- 
OATI Feb. 1 as assistant director, 
after serving as secretary of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. He is a 
law graduate of University of Cali- 
fornia and also graduated from Har- 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion. He came to CAB from the SEC, 
where he was an attorney. 


Chief of the Eastern Hemisphere 
Division is Harold Archer Van Dorn, 


formerly a professor of political 
science at Rutgers University, and 
author of two books, “Twenty Years 
of the Chinese Republic,” and 
“Government Owned Corporations,” 
The Western Hemisphere Division 
is the second major branch of the 
Office. 

Frederick Meltzer has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of schedules. He 
was formerly a research assistant to 
Mr. Burden, at offices of National 
Aviation Corp., and more recently 
aided Burden in a special study of 
Latin American airlines. 

Royce A. Wight, senior air trans- 
port economist, was Van Zandt’s as- 
sistant in the preparation of the 
special air transport study for the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
issued late last year. He is also 
a former member of the staff of 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and was 
Van Zandt’s aide in air transport 
studies in Peru and Ecuador during 
several months in 1942. Mr. Wight 
is now on loan to Defense Supplies 
Corp. in Brazil in connection with 
o reorganization of the old Condor 
ine. 

Donald B. Straus, administrative 
assistant, came to the Office from 
CAB. He assisted Dr. Ross McFar- 
land who carried out a pilot se- 
lection study at Harvard University 
for the National Research Council 
and the U. S. Navy. 

A prospectus for the Office en- 





ATC Uniform: Aicine pilots 


flying planes for the Air Forces’ Air 
Transport Command now wear uniforms 
like the one being worn above by 
Captain Milo H. Campbell, veteran 
TWA pilot. Flight crew members wear 
the standard U. S. Army officers’ uni- 
forms with specially designed plastic 
buttons, a disc insignia representing the 
Kitty Hawk memorial on the shoulder 
straps, and a blue embroidered hexag- 
onal emblem with the letter U. S. A. 
T. C. on the lapels. Wings are standard 
ATC-approved wings for each clasi- 
fication of pilot. Members of ground 
crews wear standard non-commissioned 
officers’ uniforms of the Army with 
plastic ATC buttons and lapel emblems, 
the same as the flight crews. 





compasses such periodic 
as an airline manual, freg 
line schedule revisions, 
ional airline maps showj 
tions throughout the world 

In addition to regularh 
data, the staff is preparj 
maries on specific airlines gp 
tries, legal and legislative 
technical statements on 
airways, and air navigation 
ties, and general digests and 
tins as required. 

The special loose-leaf 
Manual is being assembled ¢ 
by country, to be bro 
date annually hereafter, 
major revisions which wil] } 
as circumstances warrant, 

The manual will present 
summary of available pertir 
about every airline in the 
including such data as «& 
and popular names, home of 
management, financial bag 
and brief history, number # 
sonnel, number and type of 
routes and mileage with aff 
served, competing and cop 
airlines, average passer 
rates and statistical review of 
operations for the previoug: 
years, traffic, safety record, 
nues, expenses, profits, dj 
and a report of noteworthy 
in company history the 
year. 

Airline schedules will cove 
of the world’s airlines, 
latest available information og 
routes, reservations, ticket 
hotel accommodations, dist 
airport from city, and ths 
Ultimately these will be p 
monthly. 

Another project will com 
portfolio of airline maps, 
available in convenient form 
desk use a series of regional 
the first section showing 
geographical areas, and the 
showing airline operators by 
try. This material will appear 
nually, except for special 
ments. 

Plans for the non-periodic 
ports are outlined as follows: 

Series A: Dealing with specific 
lines, including basic surveys 
background material, review of 
porate and financial history, 
ment relations, contracts and cone 
historical development of rou 
frequencies; history of eq 
assets acquired; development of 
and airway facilities; safety 
ance; traffic and operating record. | 

Other reports will analyze 
and costs of operation, traffic ¢ 
comparative surface t 
ume and character of mail, 
freight and passenger traffic; 
factors, and other economic 

Series C: Basic Country Survey& 
viding a summarized pecuve 
country, of air transport @ 
and operations, such as org@ 
growth of air commerce withia 
country; legislative attitudes 
tions affecting the development 
ernment administrative control 
ganization, personnel statistics, # 
and flight equipment, Federal, sam 
municipal subsidies, —_ direct 
direct; taxes an laws aiiece 
transportation, non-scheduled and 
flying, aircraft and accessory 
turing activities, relations with 
countries. 

Series L: Legal and Legislative 
pects, will indicate all treaties, ¢ 


tions, agreements, and in 
entered into by each county 


(Turn to page 48) 
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| Profit Put At 

8 Million After 

Direct Expenses 
By Eric BRAMLEY 


7, Post Office Dept. took 
in $10,641,586 more in do- 
mestic air mail postage revenue 
in the fiscal year 1942 than it 
paid the airlines for carrying 
the mail, according to figures 
released to AMERICAN AVIA- 


TION. 

After payment of direct expenses, 
it is estimated that the PO will be 
$8,000,000 ahead for that year, 
which ended June 30, 1942. 

That the record-breaking fiscal 
1942 was only a sample of things 
to come is seen in PO figures 
which estimate that 1943 profit will 
be $22,172,114, while 1944’s_ will 
to $29,247,931, before ex- 





jump 
penses. These profits assume that 
revenues will continue to rise 
while payments remain fairly 
stable. 


In fiscal 1942, air mail revenues 
were $33,417,367 against pavments 
to the domestic airlines of $22,775,- 


781. In fiscal 1941, revenues were 
$23,920,465 against payments of 
$20,506.528, or a profit of only 
$3,413,937. 


A total of 31.404,257.960 pound- 
miles of air mail service was per- 
formed in fiscal 1942, a 40.86% in- 
crease over the 22,294,962,738 per- 

| formed in 1941. 

The direct expenses which will 
pull “profit” down to $8,000,000 in- 
clude such items as screen wagon 

| service. railway mail service, air 
' mail field post offices, etc. The 
Post Office Cost Ascertainment 
System, which not only charges air 
mail with direct expenses but also 
| with other apportioned PO costs 
show total air mail expenses of 
$36,508.586.78, or a deficit of $%3.- 
091,219.78 for the service. This 
figure is largely discounted, how- 
ever, because it wnresents a dis- 
torted picture. The figure ven- 
erally accepted by most officials is 
profit after direct expense, i.e., over 
$8,000,000. 

Because of lower air mail rates 
being set by the Civil Aeronautics 
' Board, PO air mail costs are not 
expected to rise during the next 
year or so. On the other hand, 
officials estimate that PO revenues 
in fiscal 1943 will reach $47.172.114 
and continue upward to $54,247,931 
in fiscal 1944. . 

Thus, assuming payments to the 
carriers of even $25,000.000. profits 
| before exnenses will be $22,172,114 
and $29.247.931. respectively. 

The PO’s air mail division last 
| fortnight concluded testimony be- 
fore the House Appropriations Com- 
| mittee on funds for 1944. The divi- 
|| sion gave the committee the fol- 
lowing picture of domestic airline 
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1942 Air Mail Revenues Exceeded 


Payments to Airline 


s by $10,641,586 


New Air Service Recommended 


In the proposed report issued in late January, CAB Examiner Ralph L. 


Wiser recommended: 


1. That Western Air Lines be authorized to transport mail, passengers 
and property between San Diego and Phoenix via El] Centro, but that its 
application to serve Yuma, Ariz., be denied. 

2. That TWA’s certificate on AM2 be amended to include service be- 


tween Winslow and Los Angeles via Phoenix. 


TWA would also be per- 


mitted to serve Grand Canyon as an intermediate point between Winslow 


and Boulder City. 


3. That Western’s application for Los Angeles-E] Centro be denied. 
4. That American Airlines’ application for inclusion of San Diego as 
an intermediate point between Los Angeles and Phoenix be denied. 





operations for 1942 (express and 
passenger statistics from CAB: 
those marked CA from Cost Ascer- 


tainment) : 

Passenger revenue, $76,042,512; 
express revenue, $4,387,161; mail 
p2y, $22,775,781, or total revenues 
of $103,205,454, compared with $82,- 
192.072 in 1941. 

Route miles in fiscal 1942 totaled 
44,623; mail revenue miles flown, 
89,410,021; mail pound-miles per- 
formed, 31,404,257.960; average mail 
pay per mile, $0.2547; average mail 
pay per pound-mile, $0.0007; pounds 
of originating air mail (CA), 
18,700,572: air mail postage revenue 
(CA), $33,417.367; pieces of domes- 
tic air mail dispatched (CA), 463.- 
234,654; average revenue per piece 
(CA), $0.0721. 


TCA Capital Up 

Payment in Dec. 1942 of an addi- 
tional $850.000 by Canadian National 
Railways increased paid up capital 
of Trans-Canada Air Lines. Mon- 
treal, Que., from 75% to 92%. This 
payment makes Canadian National’s 
total investment in TCA $4.6 mil- 
lions. Trans-Canada plans to use 
these funds to finance purchase of 
equipment, especially six Lockheed 
C-56 Lodestars which have already 
been delivered. 


UAL Mail Pay Set 
CAB has made final its order 


setting United Air Lines’ air mail 
pay at .3 mill per pound-mile, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1943. 


Board Proposes 
3 Mill Mail Pay 
For Delta,C &S 


Delta Air Corp. and Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines have been or- 
dered by the CAB to show cause 
why their air mail pay should not 
be .3 mill per pound-mile on and 
after Feb. 1, 1943. 

Previously, the Board had estab- 
lished, or proposed to establish, the 
3 mill rate for seven other airlines. 

Delta, the Board said, will realize 
profit of $406,755 yearly before Fed- 
eral income taxes, under a 3 mill 
rate. Mail puy will amount to $168,- 
000. Even without mail pay the 
company would show a $238,775 
profit per year, or 11.93c per revenue 
mile before taxes. This would 
amount to 25.40% return before 
taxes on approved investment. 

CAB warned that excess profit 
taxes may take most of this profit. 


Under a 3 mill rate, Chicago 
& Southern will show a profit of 
‘$267,934 before taxes, or $160,760 


after Federal income taxes at 40%, 
the Board said, adding that it ap- 
pears that C&S will not be subject to 
the excess profits tax. Mail pay will 
be $198.999 yearly. Without mail 
pay, C&S would show profit of $68,- 
935 yearly, or 3.59c per revenue 
mile, a return of 8.15% before taxes 
on approved investment 





All Girl Staf: 


Trans-Canada Air Lines’ Toronto city traffic office 


now has an all-girl counter staff. The Toronto sales staff is, with the 
exception of a few supervisors, all feminine, TCA reports. 











TSA Certificaie 
Revoked by (4 


In the first action of its 
the Civil Aeronautics Board 
cently revoked the cert 


convenience and necessity hel 
Tri-State Aviation Corp. for 
carriage of express between B 
more and Morgantown, and 
Morgantown - Elkins ~ Ch; im ; 
Parkersburg- Morgantown Tour 
CAB explained that it had pawl 
the certificate on July 3 gm 
and that no service has been t 


formed by the company gj 
- Ince 
date. be 
“The only explanation a 4 


failure to comply with the we 
of the certificate was the tx 
mony of Tri-State’s presidey 
the only other stockholder has »J 
fused to attend stockholdery’ mel 
ings or to cooperate in any way 4 
the affairs of the company, mi 
ing it impossible to make 
arrangements for rendition of i 
authorized services.” the decisl 
said. “We have been e 
liberal in granting Tri-Sus 
time in which to begin opersiiy 
under its certificate. Its fail 
to do so within the time allot 
leaves us with no alternative, 
the Act, but to order that its cx. 
tificate shall cease to be effective 


46-31 Senate Vote 
Confirms Josh le 


After hearing charges that Jo 
Lee is a “lame duck favorite of th 
White House and must be taken car 
of. war or no war,” the Senate 
Feb. 1 approved 46-31 Presiden} 
Roosevelt’s nomination of the e- 
Senator from Oklahoma for a por 
on the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Arthur Krock, well-known Ne 
York Times columnist, comment 
on Feb. 1 that the “wholly-unqu:l- 
fied” Lee was confirmed oj} 
through “Senatorial courtesy ... 2} 
a time when special equipment 2 
the work of the Board should ke: 
sine qua non.” 

Most Republicans voted again 
the nominetion, although Minor 
Leader McNary voted for it. 

Sen. FE. H. Moore. who defesiet 
Lee in November, asserted that T 
this appointment the safety of 
people is concerned. and for 
people that is more important the 
the safety of Sen. Lee in a 
ioned seat at the expense of ® 
people and at the expense of & 
safety of the peonle. It is une 
sally conceded that this appom 
ment was not made because of 
ial fitness but becouse Josh 
is a lame duck favorite - the - 
House and must be taken care 
war or no war... Sen. Lee's ® gy 
pointment was only made for hs 
services as a messenver boy for b 
Executive Department.’ 


az 





NWA Gets Stops 
Northwest Airlines has receive? 
permission from CAB to serve = 
Bay, Wausau and Eau Claire, de 
Service will not start until nation 


defense permits. 
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Increased Production 





with 


is the usual result! 


P to 100% greater production, up to 

1000% longer tool life, better finishes 
on the work — these are the results ob- 
tained with Gulf Cutting Oils in plant 
after plant. 

Engineered for the production require- 
ments of today, Gulf Cutting Oils com- 
bine the best possible lubrication and 
effective cooling in the cutting and tool- 
chip contact areas. In practically every 
case, machine tool performance and work 
finish are greatly improved with these 
specially prepared cutting oils on the job. 
Improved chip quality and shape reflect 
improved cutting to experienced opera- 
ors. 

Let a Gulf Lubrication Service Engi- 
neer demonstrate— in your plant — how 
Gulf Cutting Oils can help you get im- 
proved machining practice and increased 
production. 

For additional information on Gulf 
Cutting Oils, send the coupon below. 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company AA 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the new book 
let, “Gulf Cutting Oils,’ which includes a 24-page Machining 
uide. 


Name 
Company 
Title 


Address 








Dey ag eee profits of the 

U. S. domestic airlines for 
the fiscal year 1942, ended 
June 30, 1942, aggregated 14.8 
million dollars, before taxes, or 
13.87% of the total revenues 
received, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board said in its annual report 


to Congress recently. 

The Board also recommended 
amendments to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act similar to those pro- 
posed in legislation introduced last 
month by Rep. C. F. Lea (D., Cal.) 
and Sen. Josiah Bailey (D., N. C.). 

“During the fiscal year 1942, the 
domestic airlines carried a total of 
3,989,758 revenue passengers, 20% 
more than during the fiscal year 
1941,” the report says. “During the 
month of September 1941, alone, 
438,000 revenue passengers—more 
than had traveled by air in any 
previous month in the history of 
American aviation—were carried a 
total of 149,216,101 passenger miles 
which represented 68% of available 
seat miles, an all-time high passen- 
ger load factor. During the month 
of June 1942, with a materially cur- 
tailed fleet, 216,192 passengers were 
carried a total of 105,507,725 pas- 
senger miles, as compared with 360,- 
224 passenger and 132,141,863 passen- 
ger miles during June 1941. The 
load factor for this month was 76% 
as compared with 64% for June 1941. 

“The upward trend of air express 
has continued at an accelerated rate. 
The 3,300.600 pounds of express car- 
ried in June 1942, the highest month 
| during the fiseal year, represent an 
increase of 110% over the 1,572.667- 
Ibs. carried in June 1941. Pound- 
miles were 1,936.700.070 in June 
1942 compared with 832.881.463 for 
the same month in 1941, an increase 
of 133%. As in the case of passen- 
gers, much of the unusual rise in 
air express poundage can be attri- 
buted to the demand for speed in 
war production. 


Big Gains 


“Comparing the fiscal years 1942 
and 1941, revenue miles flown in- 
creased 10%; available seat miles 
12%; revenue passenver miles 28%: 
mail pound-miles 41%: excess bag- 
gage pound-miles 58%: and express 
pound-miles 91%. Compared with 
the fiscal year 1939. the first after 
the enactment of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Act, these increases for 1942 
are 84, 128, 176, 99, 253, and 225%, 
resnectively. . . . 

“Operating profits of the domestic 
carriers as a whole aggregated 148 
million dollars, before taxes. or 
13.8% of the tetal revenues received. 
It is worthy of note that seven of the 
carriers, each of which showed a 
deficit in onerating results for the 
fiscal year 1941. renorted operating 
profits for 1942, and that for the 

| first time in the history of the in- 
dustry, all of the carriers, except 
| three realized a profit. The rates of 
mail pay of two of these carriers 
| have been reviewed by the Board 
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CAB Reports on Airlines’ Progress; 


Recommends Amendments to Act 





and new rates have been fixed which 
are expected to put them on a 
profitable basis. The third is a non- 
mail carrier. 

“The effect of this improved earn- 
ing position of the carriers is largely 
reflected in their surplus accounts 
rather than in the payment of divi- 
dends. At the end of the fiscal year 
1941, the 19 domestic carriers, in- 
cluding All American Aviation, Inc., 
which operates a mail and property 
service, and Catalina Air Transport, 
which operates a passenger and 
property service, had an aggregate 
earned surplus of $2,140,948. At 
June 30, 1942, earned surplus of 
these same carriers was $12,824 077. 
The total for 1941 included deficits 
of 11 carriers ranging from $45.173 
to $1,508,366 and aggregating $3,631,- 
449. Two of the remaining eight car- 
riers had earned surplus totaling 
$5,127,559. The amounts for the other 
six ranged from $3.824 to $452,034, 
and exceeded $100,000 for only one 
of the six. For 1942, five carriers 
had a total deficit of $321,263, rang- 
ing from $35,985 to $98,364. Three 
carriers had a total earned surplus 
of $10,491,650; six others carriers 
each exceeded $100,000: and onlv 
three carriers fell below $50,000, 
the lowest having earned surplus 
of $6,359. 


Capital Surplus 


“Capital surplus for the 14 car- 
riers reporting such surplus was 
$22.579,076 and $22,278,698, respec- 
tively, for each of these two fiscal 
vears. These amounts represent in 
large part the investment of stock- 
holders. 

“Capital stock issued and out- 
standing totaled $31.212 320 and $33,- 
100,385, at June 30, 1941 and 1942, 
respectively. Common stock con- 
stituted approximately 83% of the 
total in 1941 and approximately 78% 
in 1942. There was no funded in- 
debtedness and only a small amount 
of long-term debt, chiefly equipment 
trust certificates, decreasing from 
$2,621,890 in 1941 to $2,198,330 in 
1942. 

“During these two years seven 
carriers paid dividends of $1,877,119, 
only two paying dividends in both 
years. During the five fiscal years 
from June 30, 1938 through June 30, 
1942 nine of the carriers paid no 
dividends. The remaining 10 paid 
$2,180,967 of which $1,603,208 was 
paid by one carrier. Only four car- 
riers paid dividends in more than 
one year, one of these paying on 
preferred stock during each 
ae 

“Personnel of all classes in the 
employ of domestic airlines at June 
30, 1938, totaled 8,055 persons. The 
total number employed at June 30 
for each of the succeeding years to 
1942 was respectively 9,461, 13,885, 
17,222 and 19,877. The total at June 
30, 1942, represents an increase of 
146.77% over the total employed at 
June 30, 1938.” 

The Board’s legislative recom- 
mendations were: 

(1) That the Act. be amended so 
as to authorize the Board to exer- 


cise the same powers over rates for 
the transportation of persons and 
property by U. S. carriers in for- 
eign air transportation that it now 
possesses under the Act with re- 
spect to rates for interstate air trans- 
portation. It also recommended 
that Section 404 (a) be amended to 
impose upon such carriers the duty 
of rendering adequate service in 
foreign air transportation. 

(2) The Act should be amended to 
require the Board’s approval of the 
issuance of securities or the as- 
sumption of obligations or liabilities 
by air carriers. 

(3) “The Act does not now give 
to the Board power to initiate the 
establishment of new routes for 
air transportation services where ap- 
plications therefor are not first filed 
by private individuals or companies, 
although the Board has power under 
section 401 (h) of the Act to re- 
quire ‘amendments’ to certificates 
on its own initiative, without appli- 
cation by the carrier, after notice 
and hearing. The word ‘amendment’ 
is vague and carries with it a 
limited concept. Consequently, it 
has been argued that the Act now 
appears to contemplate that the 
Board shall await the filing of ap- 
lications in order to authorize any 
substantial new service. If the Board 
is to develop air transportation in 
such a manner as to keep pace with 
the requirements of national defense 
and our general national interests, 
it must be given the power to in- 
stitute proceedings upon its own 
initiative for the purpose of de- 
termining that particular routes not 
then in operation should be estab- 
lished. The existence of such a 
power in the Board is particularly 
important with respect to interna- 
tional routes.” 


Foreign Service 


(4) Section 402 of the Act should 
be amended so as to: 1. Provide 
that the Board may regard an ob- 
ligation assumed in an agreement 
between the U. S. and a foreign 
country relative to the establishment 
of foreign air transportation serv- 
ices as sufficient evidence to sup- 
port a finding that such services 
will be in the public interest; and 
2. Relieve the Board of the neces- 
sity of finding in such a case that 
the applicant for the service is fit, 
willing, and able to perform the 
air transportation involved. 

(5) The Act should be amended 
to include a provision making it 
unlawful, except upon such terms 
and conditions as the Board mav 
impose, for an air carrier to sell 
or otherwise hypothecate securities 
through the agency of any person. 
one of whose officers, directors, 
members, controlling stockholders, 
or nominees is, or within the re- 
cent past has been, an officer or 
director of the air carrier. 

(6) Clarification of the Act is 
recommended defining the effect of 
the Board’s disapproval of a con- 
tract. 

(7) The Act should be amended 
so that all free and reduced rate 
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Panagra Recej 
Safety Ay 


Pan American-Grace 


Jan. 27 received the Inter 
Aviation Safety Award fe 
achievement of flying 
passenger-miles in ] 


operating a total of 402677 @ 
miles without a Passenger gp 
fatality. , 

The award, sponsored jy 
Inter-American Safety Couns 
been in existence for th 
and Panagra has won it e 













Panagra President 
Roig (left) Receives 
from R. A. Hummel, 
Inter-American Safety € 


The company did not havel 
senger fatality in the fi 
and six months between 
1937, and Jan. 22, 1943. 

On the latter date a plang 
ing 11 passengers and a 
four was lost in Peru. 
one survivor. In the 5% 
company carried 140,547 5 
and flew 12,500,000 plane 
110,000,000 passenger-miles. © 





transportation shall be 
except such as may be @ 
authorized by the Act or@ 
Board’s regulations. 

(8) The Act should be 
to expressly provide that the 
may issue a temporary ¢ 
even where application is 
a permanent certificate. q 

(9) Provision should bem 
whereby the airlines could, Wi 
approval of the B 
without hearing, refund 
portions of charges to IG” 
passengers or shippers. f 
“The proviso in 
(2) of the Act states that the 
may by order ‘relieve’ aif 
who are not directly 
the operation of aircraft 
transportation from the 
of the Act under the public 
standard referred to in 
This proviso should be 
make it clear that the 3 
render any provision of & 
‘inapplicable’ to the types of ca 
riers covered by the provise 
where such action could not be 
to ‘relieve’ the carrier. 

Other suggested amendments i 
fer to mail schedules, local ride 
rules and enforcement of the 
Air Regulations. 
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War Do Puors THink ABsour 7? 


Ask one, and you'll get this answer: ‘There's no time 


to think when you're in a scrap. You have to act!” 


On America’s fighters and bombers, Delco aircraft 


electric motors eliminate distractions during these» 


moments of instant decisions and split-second 
action. They safeguard the flow of engine fuel on 
transfer and booster pumps ... . drive windshield 
wipers .. . and perform other vital functions. Delco 
Products’ manufacturing experience has been 
applied in full measure to building dependable 
motors and equipment for the aircraft industry. 
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PRODUCTS 
DAYTON, OHIO 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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AA Opposes Lines 
Into Washington 


Applications of United Air Lines 
and TWA for new routes into Wash- 
ington should not be granted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, according 
to a brief filed recently with CAB 
by American Airlines. 

CAB Examiner J. Francis Reilly 

has recommended that UAL be 
granted a Toledo-Washington route 
and that TWA operate a Dayton- 
Washington line. 
“It is unmistakeable that if either 
of the applications in this proceed- 
ing is granted, it will be granted 
merely to afford competition, since 
the Examiners find that neither of 
them affords any essential new ser- 
vice,” AA states. “Considering what 
this competition would or would not 
accomplish, it is also unmistakable 
that no fare reduction would ensue; 
no increased frequency or improved 
standard of service would be af- 
forded; and no important time sav- 
ing would be effected. All that such 
competitive service would offer 
would be that of single-plane service 
to a relatively small area. 








“Even if the Board, for some rea- 
son known only to itself, should con- 
clude that competition for competi- 
tion’s sake is desirable, certainly 
such principle has no place in a 
period of wartime. It must appear 
obvious to the Board that equip- 
ment interchange is the ultimate 
solution to the type of problem 
presented in this proceeding. Ameri- 
can has already expressed its will- 
ingness to enter into arrangements 
of this nature that will overcome 
any inconvenience to the public that 
connecting service between carriers 
may involve.” 


Braniff Suspends AM50 


CAB has authorized Braniff Air- 
ways to suspend service tempor- 
arily on AM50, MHouston-Corpus 
Christi, Houston-San Antonio. It 
appears, the Board said, that “serv- 
ice on said route is not required in 
view of the limited number of air- 
craft presently available to said 
air carrier for commercial opera- 
tions as a result of the demands 
which have been made upon it for 
aircraft required in the national 
defense.” 








War Job: TWA, like all other U. S. 
airlines, is carrying heavy wartime loads 
of priority express. Photo shows one of 
its DC-3s loading up before departure. 
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Expanded State Control of 
Aviation Proposed in ‘Texas 


The possibility that air trans- 
portation in Texas will be sub- 
ject to state controls that would 
duplicate federal regulation, 
and will at the same time be 
under the thumb of the State 
Railroad Commission, is seen 
in a bill introduced last month 


in the Texas Senate. 

Sponsored by Sen. Karl Lovelady, 
the bill (S. 51) empowers the Com- 
mission to regulate commercial air 
traffic in Texas. It has the approval 
of Railroad Commissioner Beau- 
ford Jester. 

The measure, which was _ re- 
ferred to the Committee on High- 
ways and Motor Traffic, has been 
described by some airline officials 
as a “little Civil Aeronautics Act.” 

Among other things, it provides 
(1) that all aircraft carriers for 
hire are declared to be “common 
carriers” and subject to regulation 
by the state of Texas and shall not 
operate any aircraft for the regular 
transportation of persons or prop- 
erty except in accordance with this 
act; (2) that no corporation, per- 
son, firm or association shall navi- 
gate any aircraft within the state 
of Texas without first having ob- 
tained from the Commission a cer- 
tificate that public convenience and 
necessity require the exercise of 
such right or privilege; (3) that a 
tax of 4c per gallon is imposed on 
all gasoline sold or used in pro- 
ducing or generating power for 
propelling aircraft using any state, 
county, township, or municipal or 
public airport or private airport or 
landing field in the state of Texas. 

Industry officials fear that the 





Texas case could touch off the deli- 
cate question of states rights versus 
federal control. If the bill were to 
pass in Texas, other states would 
follow, they argue, pointing out 
that a large airline might be con- 
fronted with the necessity of hav- 
ing, for example, a CAB certificate 
of convenience and necessity, plus 
15 state certificates. 

And what, they wonder, would 
happen if CAB decided that a 
route was in the public interest, 
and the state refused to issue a cer- 
tificate? 

In_ addition, railroad control 
would be increased, it is feared, if 
the move spread to other states. 

The 4c tax on every gallon of 
gasoline would skyrocket costs, al- 
ready high because of the war. 


Bills introduced in Congress by 
Cong. C. F. Lea (D., Cal.) and 
Sen. Josiah Bailey (D., N.C.) state 
specifically that (1) states shall not 
regulate air commerce, (2) there 
shall be no multiple taxation of 
air carriers by states, and (3) “in- 
terstate air commerce” shall include 
commerce between points in a 
single state. Whether these bills 
prompted the Texas measure is not 
known. 

However, newspaper reports 
from the Texas capital said Capt. 
E. B. Germany of the Civil Air 
Patrol, former state Democratic 
chairman and Highland Park 
mayor, was supporting the bill be- 
cause “unless the state acts quickly 
it will have lost its opportunity to 
control intrastate air traffic and be 
at the mercy of the federal gov- 
ernment which is already reaching 
out to control the air on local as 
well as through routes.” E. B. 


Hawaiian Airlines’ War 


Role Revealed by CAB Order 


The veil of secrecy that has sur- 
rounded the activities of Hawaiian 
Airlines since Pearl Harbor was 
partially lifted last month when the 
Civil Aeronautics Board issued an 
order for the company to show 
cause why its air mail rate should 
not be reduced to .3 mill per pound- 
mile, effective Feb. 1, 1943. 

Revealed by the order was the fact 
that the company’s tremendous war 
job is enabling it to reduce pas- 
senger, mail and express rates as 
much as 70% in some cases. 

The order also revealed that be- 
cause of surface transportation diffi- 
culties, Hawaiian has entered into 
a contract with the Post Office Dept. 
to carry all classes of regular mail 
between Honolulu and Hoolehua. 
Three round trips weekly are op- 
erated, at $100 per round trip. 

Indicative of the company’s war- 
time growth was CAB’s estimate 
that Hawaiian, even if it received no 
mail pay, will show profit of $556,- 
035 yearly. In the calendar year 
1940, its net income transferred to 


surplus was $60,924 (mail 
amounted to $45,270). 

With a 3 mill rate, furnishing 
mail pay of $13,706, yearly profit 
will be $569,741, the Board said, add- 
ing, however, that much of this will 
be subject to the excess profits tax. 

Effective Feb. 1, the Board con- 


pay 


tinued, reductions ranging from 
111% to 16.7% were to be made 


in one-way passenger fares; ex- 
press rate reductions (under 50 lbs.) 
were to be from 56% to 70% and 
(over 50 Ibs.) from 16.7% to 50%. 
Freight rate decreases amount to 
from 40% to 50% (under 50 Ibs.) 
and (over 50 lbs.) from 20% to 28%. 
(Property transported on trips in the 
Passenger service is designated as 
express, while the cargo carried in 
exclusive freight service is desig- 
nated as freight). 


Non-mail revenue estimates for a - 


future year were given by CAB as: 
passenger, $1,267,937; express and 
freight, $253,845; miscellaneous, $16,- 
760. (For calendar year 1940, pas- 
senger revenue totaled only $433,- 
134, express and freight, $15,723). 
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CAL Reports 
$55,834. Prof 


Net income of $55,834.48, or » 
per share, common, is shown jp 4 


annual report of Continental 
Lines, Inc., Denver, Col., for 4 
year ended June 30, 1942. This con 
pares with a $35,366.21 loss for 4 
previous fiscal year. 

Some of this profit was caused 
shown on CAL’s income accoyy 
statement, by a nonoperating anj 
nonrecurring income of $71 516% 
for sale of “three aircraft and thy 
auxiliary communication equi 
eight aircraft engines and eight pro. 
SE 2 3 

But the income trend from bo} 
commercial and military operations 
shows a considerable increas 5, 
practically every classification 4) 
important part of the $1,10129q 
total operating revenue for the cy. 
rent period came from the $7. 
661.48 received from mail reveny 
which was increased by decision ¢ 
the Civil Aeronautics Board 
granting retroactive compensation 
This figure was 50.58% above th 
$491,219.35 figure for 1941. Next in- 
portant source of revenue was from 
passengers, who paid in $345,237 
currently, which was 58.34% above 
the $218,074.35 received a year ago, 

Direct and indirect flying ex. 
penses (exclusive of maintenance, 
repairs, rents, taxes and deprecia- 
tion) accounted for $537,803 of the 
total $1,084,842.42 operating expenses 
for fiscal 1942. Maintenance and r- 
pairs 


caused a_ disbursement off 


$204,194.22, and traffic, advertising 


and general administrative expenses 
amounted to $120,536.40. 


Balance sheet of CAL for current 


year shows current assets at $ill- 
857.82 and current liabilities a 
$305,829.55. Earned surplus totaled 
$94,277.35 as at June 30, 1942. 
Announcement e x plained that 
CAL’s Army cargo program and its 
modification center, which is super- 
vised by the AAF, were becoming 
an increasingly large part of its ac- 
tivities. All phases of company 


operations are being conducted »& 
.: of value 


that they will be“... 


to your company in maintaining is § 


proper place in the development 
of post-war commercial _ aviation 
after victory has been achieved 


.3 Mill Rate Proposed 
for Braniff Airways 


Braniff Airways has been ordered 
by the CAB to show cause why & 
air mail rate should not be set # 
3 mill per pound-mile , 
from Feb 1, 1943. The company 5 
now receiving 24.83c per 
mile. . 
With a .3 mill rate, Braniff wi 
in a future year show profit d 
$766,783, CAB said. Even 
mail pay, profit would be $361,783 
a return of 26.01% before ; 
taxes on approved investment # 
added. Mail pay under the 3 mil 
rate will be $405,000 yearly. 

Future yearly non-mail revenue 
were estimated as: passenger, £- 
342,616; express and freight, 6, 
700; excess baggage, $47,852; a 
cellaneous, $28,064, or a total 
$2,580,232. Total opera’ ‘a 
penses were estimated at 
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UST as Canadian Pacific’s steel rails 

once opened up the West, so, today, 
sleek silver planes bearing the insignia 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines are rolling 
back the map of Canada’s new North, 
the world’s last great frontier. 


Regular routes flown by Canadian 
Pacific's large fleet of modern planes 
reach Labrador, the Northwest Terri- 
tories, Yukon, Alaska and the Arctic. 
Today, these northern air routes are 
vital links in the continent’s defence 
chain and form part of the aerial supply 
paths across the “Roof-of-the-World” 
to our allies in Asia—and beyond. 


The company is working closely with 
the Governments of the United States 


Camadiam Pacific 


UNTIER... 


and Canada to provide air transport to 
meet essential war needs. Canadian 
Pacific planes played a major role in the 
construction of the Alaska Highway and 
are daily carrying an ever-increasing 
volume of mail to the troops, equipment 
and supplies to contractors engaged on 
far northern defence projects, and mov- 
ing large numbers of priority passengers 
engaged on war business. More than 
90% of the total traffic handled is con- 
nected with the war effort. 


When victory is won Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines will be ready to assist in the 
further development of Canada’s great 
natural resources and to provide air 
services for a world grown smaller by 
virtue of the speed of air transport. 


=AIR = LINES 


THE WINGS OF THE WORLD'S 





GREATEST TRA Vege 


CANADIAN 
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PROTECTIVE ARMOR PLATE FOR 
AMERICA’S FIGHTING AIRCRAFT 


e Breeze Aircraft Armor Plate, manufactured by the Breeze 
Electric Furnace Process, is engineered in unusual shapes and 
sizes to meet designers’ special requirements. Light in weight, this armor plate affords 
maximum protection to the vital parts of our fighting aircraft with the minimum 
sacrifice of speed and maneuverability. In quantity manufacture today, Aircraft 
Armor Plate supplements the Breeze line of aircraft accessories that are playing such 


an important part in the United Nations’ drive to Victory. 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. [Baas NEWARK, N. J. 
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wies on the Roosevelt flight: The President made the Casablanca trip 
‘so planes, a Pan American Clipper and a TWA C-54 . . Capt. 
a1] M. Cone, Jr. flew the Clipper, and Capt. Otis F. Bryan piloted 
; PAA Capt. Richard W. Vinal and TWA Capt. Don 

flew accompanying planes of the same kinds carrying other members 

r party. .- Neither Cone nor Bryan knew who their passenger was 
the President boarded their planes . . PAA handled mostly the 
water flights, TWA the over-land trips . . PAA flew FDR 8,788 
« TWA 6,700 miles Atlantic crossings were from Belem to 
Jurst and from Bathurst to Natal . . . FDR got nicked for $6 as initia- 
|, into the Short-Snorters . . . At their Washington press conference all 
tr of the above pilots appeared self-conscious, were afraid they might 
ii) something . . . With a little Army help from the sidelines, they did 


gt... “ 


The CAB evidently meant business when it said that railroads 
and steamship companies couldn't control airlines . The Board 
has just reaffirmed its opinion requiring American Export Lines to 
divest itself of control of American Export Airlines The 
steamship company has nine months to submit a divestment 


plan. . a 


ithe transcontinental airlines, plus Eastern and Northwest, would be able 
solve many of the difficulties they are having with air mail and express 
they had only 15 additional airplanes between them, in the opinion 
one Washington official . . . This number of airplanes, he claims, would 
bable each of these airlines to operate an additional all-cargo schedule 
tome have such schedules now), thus breaking the bottlenecks now ex- 
ting. . . The airlines are naturally not inclined to raise too much stir 
bout needing new planes, fearing perhaps that it might disturb their 
tions with the Army . . . But it does seem too bad that in these days 
en airplanes are discussed in astronomical numbers, the airlines can’t 
t 15 for commercial cargo service . . Airline men say privately that 
commercial air express (and most of it is priority) situation isn’t 
good . . . Post Office officials admit that some air mail is being left, 
t some is going by train, but still claim most of it is going through 
.. One industry source called up the other day to inform us that he 
heard of a national magazine sending out 47,000 Ibs. of literature by air 
il, soliciting subscriptions (yes, he said 47,000 lbs.—2342 tons) + 
pened shortly before Christmas when the airlines were struggling even 
er than usual to move big loads . . He wanted to know how air 
il would ever get a priority with that kind of stuff taking up space 
, . Maybe he’s right . . . e 


The fascinating story of how Pan American Airways helped the 
' Army save a $500,000 airplane is told in the latest issue of the Pan 
American magazine “New Horizons.” . The Consolidated B-24 
/ bomber was forced down on an ancient lake bed deep in the 
Brazilian jungle. The lake bed was covered with tough 
waist-high scrub. . Pan Am’s ADP (Airport Development 
Program) was called upon for help. . . Supplies and equipment 
Were carried through trackless jungles to the plane. . In six 
weeks a 5,000-ft. runway was completed and the plane took to the 
air... . Six weeks to build, one and a half minutes’ use. . . . But 
a valuable airplane was saved. . To ADP’s Engineer Mario 
de la Torre, Labor Foreman William Moulton, and Donald Smith, 
4 civilian engineer employed by the U. S. Army Engineers, goes 
a lot of credit. 























Air Cargo Inc., of which Russell Forbes is general manager, is becoming 
ch more active, expanding its research studies and gathering every 
mown fact on the subject . . . It was formed by the airlines . 


American Airlines’ routes to Mexico City, which started out as 
expected with a low load factor, have built up to over 60% on the 
eastern division and considerably above that for the Los Angeles 
section, with the percentage going higher every month . ‘ 


John B. (UAL) Walker's presidency of the Skal Club in New York has 
¢ air transport to high pinnacles in the realm of travel . . Walker 


the first airline man to head th i i 
1 e famous and exclusive club of railroad 
@ steamship executives . 





E. B. 
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Rail, Truck Officials 


Disagree on Air Threat 


While railroad spokesmen bewail 
the public’s rising interest in avia- 
tion, a manufacturer of motor trucks 
has gone on record with the plea 
that air transportation “be allowed 
to grow without chains or fetters.” 


Robert F. Black, president of 
White Motor Co., in testimony given 
in Washington before the Board of 
Investigation & Research, Congress- 
men, and government officials, said 
“We have no fear of air transport. 
Whether it takes away present busi- 
ness from other carriers or not, it is 
certain to develop new business both 
for itself and for the others. Its 
competition will be a spur to land 
and water carriers, effectively pre- 
venting slackening of progress.” 

He said his industry is “watching 
closely the advances that are applied 
to aviation to see what can be 
adopted for the motor truck and bus, 
just as motor vehicle developments 
have been applied in aircraft devel- 
opment and even, in recent years, 
by the railroads for the use of 
diesels, streamlining, use of lighter 
but just as durable metals to in- 
crease payload capacity and other 
improvements synonymous with pro- 
gress in the motor vehicle industry.” 

Black said it is of immense im- 
portance, not just to truck producers 
and truck users, or those dependent 
on truck transport for a livelihood, 
“but to the country as a whole,” 
that the future pattern of regula- 
tory law shall be based exclusively 
on public safety and not on any 
theory of handicapping one form 
of transportation, or one group of 
transporters or shippers for the pro- 
tection and benefit of another. 


“We feel this so strongly that we 
hope to see new, competing forms 
of transportation allowed to develop 
without artificial handicaps. For ex- 
ample, air transport today is a 
lusty infant. It is growing pheno- 
menally under the prod of war. 
There has been much speculation 
and prediction that air transport will 
take over manv types of transpor- 
tation now profitably performed by 
highway vehicles. We have no fear 
of air transport. May it be allowed 
to grow without chains or fetters.” 

He said that today at every turn 
in the conduct of the war, the na- 
tion comes face to face with the fact 
that despite the excellent job being 
done by all types of carriers, it is 
shortage of transportation that has 
to be fought the hardest to keep 
from limiting the national effort. 

“Through all history the progress 
and development of all nations has 
been in direct proportion to the 
adequacies of their transportation 
system of all types. There has never 
been such a thing as too much trans- 
portation. Every Federal, state or 
community government agency 
should set their regulatory policies 
on the basis of fostering sound de- 
velopment in all of the transporta- 
tion agencies so that the public in- 
terest will be best served.” 

Railway Age, weekly news maga- 
zine, meanwhile, quoted one anony- 
mous rail executive to the effect 


that recent public statements on the 
slight chances air transport has of 
capturing freight traffic may be in- 
tended to put the railroads “to 
sleep.” 


“Even if the plane has so few eco- 
nomic advantages as a freight car- 
rier, as its most modest claimants 
insist, what about aviation’s political 
strength?” the magazine asked edi- 
torially. “The barge on an improved 


inland waterway is also fantasti- 
cally uneconomic, but that hasn’t 
kept it from growing steadily to 
the railroads’ detriment.” 


Another editorial in the same issue 
of Railway Age also pointed with 
alarm to the rising interest in avia- 
tion in Congress, as manifest by 
plans for Aviation Committees. 
“What the private enthusiast does 
to advance his business among cus- 
tomers is desirable economic com- 
petition—but a legislator’s zeal may 
lead to subsidies and unequal legis- 
lation, inimical both to economy and 
to free enterprise . . . Probably no- 
body actually in the aviation busi- 
ness is more zealous or partisan for 
its advancement than some elected 
representatives of the people.” 


An example given by the magazine 
of the “zeal” on Capitol Hill was 
the Nichols air safety committee, 
which “ventured enthusiastically far 
beyond its assignment.” 


Traffic World, another 
transportation magazine serving 
mainly railroad and truck traffic 
officials, devoted its lead editorial 
early in February to a plea that the 
public, although looking into the 
air as it must, should “keep its feet 
on the ground,” urging the railroads 
to “be on guard against what may 
happen to them if they sleep again 
as they slept while motor transport 
was developing.” 


weekly 


The railroads “must insist in their 
own interest and in the interest of 
the public” that transport competi- 
tion be kept on a “fair basis with 
respect to subsidies and regulation,” 


adding that “perhaps they might 
even get into the business them- 
selves, as they failed to get into 


the motor transport business while 
the getting was good.” 


Traffic World, too, pointed out the 
possibilities of a rising interest of 
Congress in aviation, foreseeing the 
Post-War likelihood of “a huge 
wave of enthusiasm” by the public 
as well. 

“For instance, it may be argued 
that, for purposes of defense, the 
government needs to develop huge 
planes for the transport of men and 
supplies and that, of course, in order 
to do this there must be suitable 
landing fields, beacon systems, and 
so on. We have no quarrel with that. 
Let the government develop and 
maintain to the utmost air power in 
the interest of public safety, but let 
it not confuse public safety with 
commercial business . . Commer- 
cial transport should pay for what 
it gets from government at the ex- 


pense of the taxpayers.” 
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Jens Malbeuf 


Dalby 


In The Services 





George Mason, former director of public relations for Pennsylvania- 
Central, is now a private in the Air Forces, based at Stout Field, 
Indianapolis, Ind. He is on the staff of the field’s semi-monthly paper. 

W. R. Beattie, Braniff’s superintendent of traffic, has gone on leave as a 
junior lieutenant in the Navy. He is now attending Naval Officers Train- 
ing School, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

John C. Collins, vice president and treasurer of Mid-Continent, has 
resigned and has been assigned to active duty by the Navy as a lieu- 
tenant senior grade in the U. S. Naval Aviation Reserve. 


Operations 





Canadian Pacific Air Lines has announced the following appointments: 
E. L. Smith as general traffic manager; T. W. Siers, who retains his 
position as general supervisor of repair plants operated by CPAL for the 
RCAF, and in addition becomes general superintendent of maintenance; 
E. G. Carlisle, Jr. as superintendent of flight research, and A. G. Clarkson 
as aeronautical engineer. 


Thomas D. Brooks has been named general superintendent of Chicago 
and Southern’s modification center, and John Carter chief inspector. 
Hale Smith is now assistant to J. A. Young, who is in charge of the 
center. 


Mildred Jackson is now C&S’s chief stewardess, replacing Vivian Carter, 
who resigned to be married. 


Harry Karst has been named superintendent of mail, express and cargo 
by Western. He replaces W. A. Lippman, Jr., who recently resigned the 
post. Karst joined WAL in 1930. 


Capt. R. W. Wanless has been named senior pilot of Pan American’s 
western division, and Capt. James A. Maxwell is acting assistant chief 
pilot of that division. 


Pan American has promoted the following from reserve captains to 
captains on the western division: Allen D. Reedy, William L. Thornquist 
and Samuel H. Miller. Junior airport managers assigned to the Pacific 
division are William Cowden, Hayden Williams, Larry Freer, Fred Feiro, 
Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., Judson Shaplin, Rodney J. Reynolds, Hugh Radke, 
Gale O. Stafford and Howard E. Umber. 


Sam Miller, formerly of Pennsylvania-Central’s Washington mainte- 
nance staff, has been promoted to safety engineer. PCA also announces 
that the following have been made reserve captains: S. B. Antonio, B. 
W. Dutcavich, W. C. Guthrie, L. B. Honaker, M. V. Johnson, H. H. Jones, 
J. A. Josselyn, K. E. Ropp, A. R. Ricks and R M. Schumacher. 


PAA Captains Victor A. Wright and James D. O’Neal have been trans- 
ferred from the western division to the eastern division. , 


J. A. Cunningham has been named Mid-Continent’s vice president in 
charge of the military transport division. The company has also named 
C. A. Wicks as secretary-treasurer and Martha Knecht as assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 


Capt. H. T. Musick has been appointed assistant chief pilot at Wash- 
ington by Pennsylvania-Central. Capt. A. E. Wilson has been named 
regional chief pilot, commercial division, Washington. Capt. H. L. Smith 
is now assistant chief pilot, military transport division, and Capt. J. T. 
Rinker is director of training of the war training program. 
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Gallo 


Beattie Whitmer Bartholomew 


Traffic and Sales 





Charles L. Gallo, manager of TWA’s tariffs, schedules and research & 
partment, has been appointed assistant to V. P. Conroy, vice presiden 
traffic. R. E. Whitmer, system reservations manager, succeeds Gallo 
head of the research department, and C. E. Bartholomew, who has bey 
Whitmer’s assistant, has moved up to the system reservations manage. 
ship. Don W. Heep, district traffic manager at Amarillo, succeed 
Bartholomew, and Heep has been replaced by Ray B. Blocker, Los Angele 
traffic representative. 


Ray Grant has been appointed assistant to Thomas Wolfe, vice pres 
dent-traffic and advertising of Western. Grant has been placed in charg 
of air mail, express and cargo traffic. 


John R. Schmunk has been named area manager of United's expres. 
mail-freight department at Cleveland, replacing Robert L. Meyer, who ha 
been given leave of absence to accept a Navy commission. 


Bernice Caldwell, chief stewardess of United’s eastern division, ha 
resigned and will marry Lieut. John A. McFadden, a United pilot now 
leave with the Navy. 


Marie Misslen has been appointed chief stewardess of Western's Sal 
Lake-Great Falls division. 


B. T. Cline, Chicago and Southern’s northern traffic manager, has been 
appointed supervisor of ticket offices. He is now located in the companys 
general offices at Memphis. 


W. J. Dalby has been appointed traffic manager of Trans-Canada Ar 
Lines with headquarters in Winnipeg. Dalby has been acting trafk 
manager. 


Continental announces the following transfers: I. W. Ehimann fo 
Denver reservations to Denver city ticket office; J. C. Carlson from 
Colorado Springs to Pueblo; F. W. Canjar from Denver dispatch t 
Colorado Springs; Ruth McIntyre from Tulsa to Denver reservations. 


Hal Wright, United’s reservations supervisor in Washington, has ben 
transferred to traffic. 


Lillian Sjolander, formerly of United’s Seattle traffic department, hi 
been named acting traffic representative at Tacoma, replacing Jams 
Snell, now with the company’s Pacific division. Marian MacKinnon hs 
taken charge of United’s Hartford traffic office temporarily during & 
signment of Roy E. Roos to the personnel department at Cheyenne 
Promoted by United to assistant district traffic managers are John 
Standish at Los Angeles, Ray Dunlap at Portland and Max King # 
Seattle. 


Miscellaneous 





Arthur M. Jens, Jr., Chicago attorney, has joined TWA as assistant ® 
the treasurer. 

Francis G. Malbeuf has been appointed eastern publicity director 0: 
American, with offices in the Airlines Terminal Bldg., New York. Jay © 
Abbott, formerly head of the Stevens Hotel’s publicity and advertising 
department, Chicago, is now American’s publicity representative # 
Washington National Airport. 


John E. Slater, executive vice president of American Export, has takes 


leave of absence to undertake an important administrative job for a 


War Shipping Administration. 
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First to develop 


“heat therapy’ for air- 
plane wings. A giant heat- 
ing “‘pad”’ is applied to 
aluminum covering of 
wing, expanding this 
“skin.’’ Riveted when hot, 
skin shrinks when cool, 
fits tightly over spars with- 
out wrinkling or buckling. 











First U. S. self-sealing fuel tank. 


Martin Mareng tanks are now standard 
equipment on many American aircraft. 
Martin experiments on self-sealing fuel 
tanks date from 1919, during which period 
over 285 different materials were tested. 








ba tic noses and other parts as far 













These Martin Firsts help make 


S AIRCRAFT 


‘\ SECOND TO NoneE! 
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First all-plastic aircraft r 


nose, used on the Martin B-26, 
giving bombardier full visibility 
and absorbing recoil of forward 
gun. Martin was working on plas- 


back as 1921. Today some Martin 
types contain 400 plastic parts. 


First to develop photo- 


layout method, utilizing giant 
camera. Through this method, 
scale photos are reproduced 
directly on sheet metal, thus 
speeding production. Moreover, 
drawings may be scaled up or 
down swiftly, accurately. 






F IRST U. S. power-operated 


gun turrets, giving our bombers 
strong protection against enemy 
interceptors. Martin manufactures 
these turrets not only for Martin 
bombers but also for many other 
types of American aircraft. 


These are only a few Martin “‘firsts.’’ Some are still close-guarded military devel- 
opments, while numerous others, individually minor but collectively important, 
are in use throughout the aviation industry. But Martin engineers are never 
satisfied. In scores of diverse fields, work goes on to give America even mightier 
planes for today’s aerial fights, tomorrow’s peacetime flights. 
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Unified Powerplant Design to Benefit Airlin 





Consideration of Increased Design Responsibility 
for Engine Manufacturers Suggested 


By E. J. Fotey 


ONSTANTLY troublesome to the air transport operator 
are the incidents of conflict between aircraft manufacturer 


and engine manufacturer regarding design deficiencies. 


Tre- 


mendous trifles, they are cumulatively an impediment to smooth 
progress. The expected reallocation of responsibility between 
these two branches of industry may lead us toward the ultimate 
solution of these problems by making the engine manufacturer 


also the powerplant designer. 


These “incidents of conflict” are 
frequently reasonably accurate facs- 
imiles of buck-passing which leave 
the operator grasping at straws. 
Typical opponents in these argu- 
ments are the induction system vs. 
the engine, the 
fuel system vs. 
the engine, etc. 

An engine 
coughs and cuts 
out warningly 
in operation. 


The engine 
maker says 
that it’s the 


fuel system, 
too many 90° 
bends, vapor 
lock. The air- 
craft manufacturer says it’s the en- 
gine; the fuel system is positively 
okay; as a matter of fact the engine 
manufacturer approved the fuel sys- 
tem drawings. The final shot is fired 
by the engine manufacturer’s reply 
that installation changes contrary to 
his recommendations are the root of 
the evil. 

The end of hostilities finds the en- 
gine still cutting out. The operator 
knows that it is either the engine or 
the fuel system at fault which is little 
more or less than he knew at the 
outset. The final solution of the 
problem may be arrived at only by 
extensive flight and ground testing 
by the operator. 


Cite British 


There are those who feel this to be 
an expensive way of settling an 
argument that may need never have 
arisen had a single agency been 
vested with the entire powerplant 
design responsibility. As an indi- 
cation of the trend toward this 
reapportionment of scope of acti- 
vity, they cite the British success 
with partial application of this 
modification. However, if the advan- 
tages claimed for the British stand- 
ardization of power units include the 
solution of the above problem, we 
personally are not aware of it. 

The criterion of the effectiveness 
of such a shifting of design upon the 
elimination of design conflicts is the 
extent to which it is carried. The 
increments by which the engine 
manufacturer’s responsibility may be 
increased are practically infinite in 
number. Present practice requires 
that he supply the engine, certain 
directly connected accessories and 
limitation-specification data. The 
other end of the line may be re- 
presented by considering the engine 
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Foley 


maker liable for the complete power 
plant, fuel system, oil system, air 
supply systems, exhaust system, 
carburetor deicing system, cowling 
for conventional installation and all 
allied devices. Whether anything 
short of this complete transfer would 
close all the loopholes is proble- 
matical. 


Not Sole Gain 


Obviously, the solution of this one 
problem, the elimination of these 
tremendous trifles, is not the sole 
gain that would be expected to re- 
sult from so extensive a change. And 
since there is a trend toward a 
change of this nature, if indeter- 
minate scope is noted, it behooves 
us to consider the pros and cons 
of the case as affecting all three 
parties. 

The power package or capsule 
may be considered as being between 
present practice and “the other end 
of the line” and approximates the 


British status. To all three parties 
it should offer the advantages of 
standardization, simplification and 
potential interchangeability within 
certain bracketed powers. To the air- 
lines in particular, ease of mainten- 
ance (if clearly designed) and 
adaptability to production-servicing 
should be accented by such a unit. 


Lack of Cooperation 


Disadvantages stand the best 
change of blossoming if there is a 
lack of manufacturer-cooperation in 
the design and/or installation stages. 
Such factors as weight control, at- 
tention to secondary design detail, 
interchangeability, must be accented 
at least as highly by the engine com- 
pany as they were by the aircraft 
company or else the whole change 
will be simply a sacrifice. Progress 
is purchased only at the price of 
such hazards to the status quo. 

Some thought must be given to the 
objection that engine and accessory 
manufacturers in the minds of many 
have given airline maintenance more 
problems than the aircraft manu- 
facturer. If this be true, our decision 
to add to their kingdom must be 
accompanied by specifications that 
will assure us of an overall gain. 

The engine manufacturer himself 
must have a voice in the matter. 
Unless he wishes to assume the in- 
itiative in these allied systems, the 
program merely becomes an un- 
sellable imposition. It is our per- 
sonal impression, however, that all 
engine manufacturers feel that far 
too few of the items that connect 
directly to their product are suffi- 








Cable Tester: Designed and built by United Air Lines, this pre- 

load and test device for cable is presently in use in the company's 

Cheyenne maintenance base. It consists of two parallel |-beams 12 

feet long; a rolling carriage and a bumper type hydraulic automobile 

jack connected to a pressure gauge. Having a 6000 pound capacity, 

the device enables control adjustments as necessary to be made on 
a pre-installation basis. 





‘want to relieve yourselves of the 
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ciently under their engineer) 
trol. ’ 
The power package we fe 
assured factor in aviation 
in the very near future, B 
and specification by al] ig 
elements in the industry cay 
us of the maximum net 
efficiency. Individualism 
by any of the participants 
sult in “cross-threading” at the 
of final assembly. 

To go from the power pad 
to the ultimate in engine mg 
turer design responsibility is g 
an additive process. The fina] 
has the aircraft manufacturer Ip 
ing tanks and nacelles or os 
beds; the engine manufacturer gj} 
the latter and connecting then 
the former. 


Demands Figured 


Even if the desirability of sud 
total change can be proven, { 
practicability of making it gets hy 
up early in the game. Past and pr 
ent practice, tradition if you jj 


is less a factor in the aircraft gy."™°"* 


dustry than many ether fields a, ™ _ 
yet it must be reckoned with 8 o 
have our share of “can’t-do-it” me “Pe ) 


The demands for increased coopen{* 
tion and close liaison to carry og 
effective engineering and produetia Bru: 
under the reallocation of : 
sibility must be carefully figured The Os 
to our final decision. lio oy 
In our mind, the airline operat} a! brusl 
stands to gain by the complete tamtog pbrus 
sition. The fixation of responsibiliy 
for Caesar’s things with Caesar 
basic merit for him. The airrd 
manufacturer would be relieved ¢ 
all but providing food and drink 
reservoirs. The engine manufacture 
would assume full control of d 
elements that reflect upon the per 
formance of his component part. 












Compromise 


The entire proposal is a compr- 
mise in an effort toward mutual gail 
and precise assignment of respo- 
sibility. A suggestion of things 
come has led us to extrapolate tk 
curve still further and explore th 
possibility of going the whole wa 
If the air transport operator ca 
break even on the important inc- 
dentals of weight, secondary & 
sign, etc., the change appears a dé 
sirable one. The practical objection 
of usurpation of traditional a- 
thority, detailed liaison, impossibly 
close cooperation in every move ant 
the like are not valid until prover 
and even then must outweigh te 
advantages before they can diret 
our decision. 

We've touched only the edges 2 
an attempt to provoke thought “- 
this debatable subject. It is your 
to consider and decide upon both its 
desirability and the possibility oi 
making it a workable reality. Do 
you, the aircraft manufacturers 


entire powerplant? Do the engi 
manufacturers want to do the bas 
system designs rather than simply 
approving the concepts of others: 
Do the airlines see a net gain in 
application of such a program: 


Ame. 





ition 


ictory Vu-Kit: Said to re- 
the present need for inspection 
workers’ lunch boxes to a mere 
. this Lumarith Victory Vu-Kit is 

sew design of V. W. Busch Manufac- 

ing Co., South Lyon, Mich. 

less than 10 inches long and 7!/2 





&.. er high, the manufacturer claims the 
t gets advantages of light weight, ease 
t and deaning, and resistance to denting 
f you chipping. Access is available through 
aircraft j removable end. 
- fields ag ™ Vu-Kit retails at $2.95. Lumarith 
1 with, We ¢ product of Celanese Celluloid 
do-it” ., 180 Madison Avenue, New York, 
d_ coopers , Ye 

og ° ° 
pred Brushing Techniques 
: ma The Osborn Manufacturing Co., 





Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
world’s largest producer of indus- 
.¢ ial brushes,” has by research work 
plete tra nd brushing analvses devised a 


New Fire Extinguisher 


A new fire extinguisher unit 
manufactured of materials not es- 
sential to the war effort, and ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories, Inc., has been developed by 
the duGas Engineering Corporation, 
Marinette, Wis. The new fire ex- 
tinguisher uses the same dry powder 
that has proved an efficient extin- 
guishing agent when applied from 
the approved standard metal duGas 
extinguisher, but instead of being 
expelled from the extinguisher un- 
der pressure it is applied manually 
from a fibre board tube, the tube 
containing seven pounds of this spe- 
cially treated, free-flowing, water- 
repellant compound. The unit con- 
sists of two of these seven-pound 
tubes in a wooden bracket. The dry 
powder is approved for use in du- 
Gas extinguishers on fires in gaso- 
line, alcohol, oils and other flam- 
mable liquids, and because it is 
electrically non-conductive, it is also 
approved for use in electrical equip- 
ment. It may also be used to con- 
trol small fires in ordinary com- 
bustibles such as wood, paper and 
cloth. 





number of brushing techniques for 
the removal of stress concentration 
points from the moving parts of 
aircraft. Where a high degree of 
precision is required, certain brushes 
will smooth out surfaces to an ac- 
curacy of four to eight millionths 
of an inch. The typical problem of 
aircraft fluid line fractures and 
leaks resulting from flaring sharp- 
edged tubing is claimed to be solved 
by rounding the corners with a fine 
wire brush rotating on a chuck. 





Asbestos Fabric 
Used to Replace 
Critical Metals 


The Mechanical Goods Division of 
United States Rubber Co. announces 
a new type of asbestos fabric to take 
the place of critical metals in air- 
craft production. Designed in any 
shape or form required, the new 
product is made to withstand con- 
tinuous heat of 350°F or a tem- 
perature as low at —40°F. 

Said to have marked advantages in 
sound-deadening and resistance to 
vibration, the fittings are made from 
a woven form of asbestos fabric 
known as “Asbeston,” considerably 
lighter than ordinary asbestos mate- 
rials. 

They may be joined to ducts or 
hose by three methods; cemented, 
clamped by bands to metal sleeves 
or by using quick-grip coupling. 


Uses already developed are: car- 
buretor air intake, heater hose 
nozzle, defroster attachment, gun 


blast boot, heat register, etc. 


GE Introduces New 
Battery-Cutout Relay 


A General Electric automatic bat- 
tery-cutout relay, Type HAP, for 
use in ship service or any applica- 
tion where batteries are charged 
from generators, is now available. 

This relay performs practically 
the same function as the circuit 
cutout device in an automobile. 
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Automatic Boost Control 


Designed to relieve the pilot of 
the need for manually adjusting the 
manifold pressure, American pro- 
duced units of the Simmonds-Hob- 
son automatic boost control are now 
being supplied by Simmonds Aero- 
cessories, Inc., New York City. 

The control can most readily be 
described as an automatic manifold 
pressure regulator or power control. 
The unit includes a small bellows or 


] 








capsule of extreme sensitivity, en- 
closed in a housing connected to the 
engine manifold with a servo piston 
and oil slide valve that connects to 
the engine oil system. With the in- 
crease of manifold pressure, the 
bellows contract, moving the slide 
valve, thus opening oil ports which 
allow oil to flow to one side of the 
piston. Thus the throttle is partly 
closed and the predetermined mani- 
fold pressure maintained. 


When the battery voltage is lower 
than the voltage of the charging 
sources, the relay closes the charging 
circuit. When the charging voltage 
drops to a value below the battery 
voltage, the HAP cutout relay opens 
the circuit on a small reverse cur- 
rent. 


a) 


The Pioneer parachute testing tower mechanically reproduces every stress and 





strain which might be put upon a 


chute in actual use. and records every 
reaction. This is but one step in a chain of precision processing which is reflected 
in the repeated successes of Allied paratroopers 


Ve Army-Navy “E" Award which has been 


conferred upon the Pioneer Parachute Company is 
a tribute to the patriotic spirit of our employees and 
the cooperation of our subcontractors and suppliers, 


whose efforts have enabled us to achieve 
new production records. And we acknowl- 
edge also, with sincere thanks, the patience 
of our loyal customers who have uncom- 
plainingly deferred their civilian needs to 


the interest of the war effort. 


PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


MANCHESTER 
CABLE ADDRESS PIPAR 


cme 
wi 





CONNECTICUT 


TEL. Manchester, 4157 
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Plane Output Gains 677 in Month; 


HE aircraft industry in 

December turned over to 
the Army, Navy and United 
Nations 5,489 completed com- 
bat aircraft, or a gain of 677 
over the 4,812 reported in 
November, WPB announced 
Feb. 2 in the seventh monthly 
production statement. 


Using WPB’s own index, which 
considers mainly the dollar value 
rather than units, December aircraft 
production was up 20% over the 
preceding month. 

The statement was significant to 
the industry in that for the first 
time Donald Nelson made it clear 
that he was counting all com- 
pleted planes which were delivered 
to the Army, Navy and other United 
Nations, including those which were 
placed in the “pool.” 

“The pool consists of planes de- 
livered to procurement officers at 
the plants, but not flown because 
they lacked some part—a propeller, 
wheels, instrumentation or other es- 
sential items—or because of wea- 
ther,” Mr. Nelson emphasized. “The 
pool, however, was down to normal 
proportions by Jan. 10.” 

By thus publicizing the pool, and 
counting even planes which can- 
not fly, Nelson gave credence to re- 
ports that some Materiel Command 
officers of the Army Air Forces have 
frequently put on concerted drives 
to get planes out of plants and into 
the pool, in order that they could be 
counted as part of the month’s pro- 
duction. For weeks WPB personnel 
have shown concern over these re- 


ports. 

“Production of combat planes 
measured on a value basis rose 16% 
in December; the increase in serv- 
ice planes, including transport and 
observation planes, was 26%, while 
trainer plane output went up 32%.” 

In fairness to aircraft engine com- 
panies which for months last year 
were said to be holding up over- 
all aircraft output, Mr. Nelson said: 

“An unbalanced phase of aircraft 
production is output of engines, 
which runs ahead of plane produc- 
tion. At some points storage for en- 
gines has become a problem. Steps 
have been taken to see that some of 
the metal going into surplus engines 
is put into airframes and airframe 
parts, thus speeding the output of 
planes. Aluminum and alloy steel 
forgings continued to be bottlenecks. 

“There continues to be inade- 
quate procurement of airplane com- 
ponent parts and accessories, in- 
cluding numerous items of govern- 
ment-furnished equipment, which 
has limited the output of planes.” 

The report set the general gain in 
all munitions at 14% over November. 
Ground ordnance was up 25%; Navy 
and Army vessels up 1%; merchant 
ships up 9%; miscellaneous muni- 
tions up 11%. 

Although in general there will be 
constructed fewer war plants during 
1943, Nelson said, no comments were 
directed to the aviation industry. A 
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Center of Controversy: This North American P-5! equipped with 
temporary wheels, shows why WPB officials reply to reports that 
AAF is receiving delivery of combat planes with wooden wheels in 


order to boost the Army's ange | 


this photograph, says "wooden w 


production totals. OWI, which took 
eels are attached so the planes may 


be moved around the ramp." When planes are ready for flight tests, 

regular landing wheels with rubber tires are substituted. WPB's most 

recent monthly report made clear it does include any planes, such as 

this P-51, which may have been saan to the "pool" of uncompleted 
planes. 





total of 11% billion dollars in war 
construction is still scheduled for 
this year, but it is anticipated that 
this will be pared down to 9% bii- 
lion dollars, against 14.1 billions in 
1942. 

“Already very considerable pro- 
gress has been made in bringing 
about better production scheduling,” 
Nelson said. “Emphasis is being 
placed upon the scheduling of com- 
mon component parts, such as valves, 
pumps, blowers, heat exchangers, 
compressors, gears and _ industry 
committees are being set up which 
are bringing about mere intensive 
use of facilities, and are boosting 
production of the items the lack of 
which retards completion of final 
products. Orders have been issued 
to give such items precedence.” 


Modification Plant 
Opens in Alabama 


Consolidated B-24  Liberators 
were scheduled to start through the 
Birmingham modification 
center late last month, temporary 
structure for which was completed 
in December by Bechtel-McCone- 
Parsons Corp., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Work on the permanent building 
for this $12,500,000 project is now 
under way, and is scheduled for 
completion by June, according to 
the company, and progress is also 
being made on its Utah assignment. 
also an AAF modification center. 


Insurance Firms 
Form Aviation 
Advisory Group 


Because of the “increasing use of 
aircraft and growing demands for 
insurance coverage,” and anticipated 
growth of civilian use of airplanes 
after the war, an aviation committee 
has been formed to handle insurance 
matters affecting aviation interests. 

The committee grew out of a re- 
quest to the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, which repre- 
sents 60 leading capital stock 
casualty insurance companies, by 
the Aero Insurance Underwriters, 
the Associated Aviation Under- 
writers and the United States Air- 
craft Insurance Group. 

Purpose of the committee is “to 
establish a working agreement for 
the exchange of information about 
matters of common interest,” and to 
work out solutions to the increas- 
ing number of aviation problems in 
the insurance business. 

This permanent committee, acting 
in an advisory capacity, will oper- 
ate as a part of the casualty depart- 
ment of the Association, of which 
J. Dewey Dorsett is manager. 
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North America 
Reports Profit o 
$10,436,413 in’ 


North American 
Inglewood, Cal., 
dated net income for  fiseaj 
ended Sept. 30, 1942, atte 
charges, as $10,436,413, 
$3.04 each on 3,435,033 shares 

This compares with net inewy 
of $6,075,954, or $1.77 a shay 
the fiscal period ended Sey 3 











Aviation, | 
reports 


1941 (nine months). Incom 
1942 was realized on sales of 
planes, parts, etc., amounting 


$242,595,085.61, gross. 
Consolidated balance sheet 
Sept. 30, 1942, shows total an 
as $143,934,821.25. Current agg 
total $138,696,083.08, including eq 
$43,138,851.85; accounts _receivalj 
United States Government depaq 


ments, $44,409,921.57, and invg 
tories, at cost, less reserves for 
ventory losses and adjustmerg 
$42,235,073.03. 

Current liabilities amount 


$119,323,215.72, including  accoy 
payable, $25,564,112.75; account pa 
able to the United States Govey 
ment on account of contract pri 
adjustments, $17,900,000, and 4 
posits and progress billings on sa 
contracts, $33,987,181.09. 

Earned surplus as of Oct. 1, } 
was $9,321,298.84, which, added 
the current net income figure 
$10,436,413.46, and less divi 
distribution during the 1942 year; 
$4,293,791.25, leaves total e 
surplus, since Dec. 31, 1934, of $15 
463,921.05. 

Tax charges during the 1942 fis 
year were $37,612,662, contrast 
with $12,915,894 in 1941 (nim 
months), and $3,867,851 in the cd 
endar year of 1940. During 1M 
fiscal $1,681,594 was charged to i 
come and added to the contingeng 
reserve, bringing the balance j 
this fund as at Sept. 30, 192 4 
$2,602,713. 

Company discloses that duriy 
this period total airplane units # 
livered, of all types, showed a 28 
increase over the volume produce 
in the previous period. Industri 
problems connected with mani 
facture of its three major types d 
planes, the B-25 medium bombe: 
the “Mitchell”, the P-5i fighter, i 
“Mustang”, and the AT-6 traine 
the “Texan”, it says, multiplied 
during the year at North Amen: 
can’s plants in California, Kans 
and Texas. “Among the maj 
problems were inadequate matené 
allocation, labor turnover cause 
by military separations and othe 
factors, and adjustment of aval 
able factory space and machi 
facilities to increased manufactur 
ing requirements . 

“In all North American plant 

. indications were that wome 











of all employes by December, ie 
Extensive use of physically ham 
capped persons was made : 
the year as another phase of North 

American’s solution to the 


power problem.” 
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AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, Inc 


Address all inquiries to our main plant 
CALIFORNIA 
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Consair-Vultee Merger 


Proposed to Stockholders 


Merger of Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., San Diego, Cal., and Vultee 
Aircraft, Inc., Vultee Field, Cal., 
has been proposed in recommenda- 
tions approved by directors of both 
companies for submission to stock- 
holders, Tom M. Girdler, chairman 
of the boards of both firms, has 
announced. 


This action follows Vultee’s pur- 
chase of control of Consolidated, in 
December, 1941, and Consair’s af- 
filiation with The Aviation Corp. 
at the same time. Aviation Corp. 
had previously acquired control of 
Vultee in 1939, through acquisition 
of a majority of Vultee’s stock. 


At the annual meetings of the 
companies on March 17, stockhold- 
ers will vote on the proposal. Under 
its terms, each share of Vultee 
common stock will be exchanged 
for 45/100th share of the new Con- 
solidated Vultee stock. Consoli- 
dated’s present common stock will 
be exchanged share for share for 
common of Consolidated Vultee. 
Then Vultee’s outstanding $1.25 
cumulative preferred stock will be 
exchanged share for share for the 
new preferred stock of Consolidated 
Vultee, convertible into 1-1/8th 
shares of new common stock. 

When the proposed merger is 
finally completed, new name of 
the company will be Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation. On 


the basis of the number of shares 
of the two companies presently 
outstanding, the new corporation 
will have a capitalization consist- 
ing of 216,729 shares of $1.25 con- 
vertible preferred stock and 1,385,- 
933 shares of common. Annual re- 
ports and proxy statements were 
scheduled for mailing to stock- 
holders early this month. 

“The merger of the two compan- 
ies,’ Girdler asserted, “has been 
under consideration since Vultee 
acquired 34% of Consolidated’s 
outstanding stock at the end of 
1941. Winning the war is the sole 
objective now—and this means 
maximum aircraft production. 

“Merger of Consolidated and 
Vultee, which together cover the 
entire range of planes from the 
largest bombers and transports to 
basic trainers and ‘flying jeeps,’ will 
permit use of combined plant and 
personnel for all-out production of 
military airplanes.” 


Vega to Decentralize 


To increase production without 
adding to transportation and housing 
difficulties, Vega Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Cal., plans to establish 
branch assembly plants in smaller 
cities, according to the press. This 
would follow the trend of Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Cal., which has built assembly units 
in the Southwest. 


Consolidated to Make 
New Patrol Bomber 


Production of a new patrol 
bomber, to be known as the P4Y, 
or Consolidated Model X-31, has 
been assigned to Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp., San Diego, Cal., ac- 
cording to announcement by Rear 
Adm. Ralph E. Davison, assistant 
chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

A twin-engined flying boat, said 
to be the fastest seaplane in ex- 
istence, the bomber will be made 
in a Louisiana plant which Consoli- 


dated has acquired from Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., as reported in 
the press. Capt. William Nelson, 


San Diego production representa- 
tive for Consair, has been named 
acting division manager for this 
assignment, and L. O. Cederwall 
and R. M. Zerbe have been trans- 
ferred from the engineering de- 
partment at the main office to the 
Louisiana location. 


Boeing Opens School 


A new Flying Fortress Mechanics 
School has been opened in Seattle, 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has announced. Under Army Super- 
vision and staffed by 150 Boeing 
engineers and technicians, the school 
can accommodate 1,000 students. 
Recruited from AAF technical 
schools, where they received train- 
ing in general aircraft servicing, 
students after graduation are as- 
signed to combat bases as service 
crew chiefs for the B-17. 








 —_—_—a 
Rick Hits Absenteeign 


Absenteeism in 
dustry has reduced pp. 
duction 10%, Capt. E y 
Rickenbacker asserted jp , 


war jp. 


recent address before i, 
Los Angeles Advertising 
Club. 

Twenty-six per cent of 


the employes at Boeing Air. 
craft Co. were absent the dy 
following Christmas, Ricken. 
backer said, and 11g 
workers did not report fy 
work the same day at Dou. 
las Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Ryan Aeronautical Co, ». 
ports “absenteeism 
factory workers is our wor 
headache . . .,” and Cm. 
solidated Aircraft Corp. «&. 
timates this difficulty , 
“costing the Army 36 Li. 
erator bombers a month’ 
Bell Aircraft Corp. is label. 
ing “AWOL” all employe 
absent without permission, 








— 

REPUBLIC AVIATION Coq 
Farmingdale, L. I, N. Y,, has q 
nounced it has a three-room ‘ig 
box,” each with independent te 
perature control, which can 4 
velop and hold a 92 degree helj 
zero temperature, F. It was og 
structed at a cost of $45,000, a 
has “enabled Republic . . . tad 
nicians to make many tests and d 
eoveries to safeguard the P4 
Thunderbolts flying in the craq 
ling cold of extremely high dij 
tudes.” 
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PATENT PENDING 


Aviation Research Brings 
See Automatic 


CARBURETOR 
HEAT CONTROL! 


In cooperation with C.P.T. operators and Aeronautical Engineers, this 
life saving unit is now available for installation on all airplane engines 


from 40 to 90 H.P. 


The C €f H Carburetor Automatic Heat Control is easily adapted to all 
types of airplane engines. It will give HOT AIR when throttle is closed— 
and FULL COLD AIR when throttle is opened! Easy to install . . . light- 
weight .. . inexpensive! 


Write for Bulletin Giving Full Information! ’ 


C & H MANUFACTURING CO. 


2723 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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After the beachhead— W4477 


* It takes dauntless courage and split-second 
timing to establish a beachhead in the face 
of enemy fire. But even this is not enough 
unless the landing troops are immediately 
supported by reinforcements and a constant 
flow of supplies. 

With America and her Allies fighting an 
offensive war on world-wide fronts, the task 
of maintaining ever-lengthening supply lines 
constitutes the most gigantic transportation 
job ever undertaken. The growing striking 
power of the United Nations everywhere 
around the globe is proof that this big job 
is being done. 


The War Shipping Administration, the 
Army Air Transport Command and the Naval 
Air Transport Service have organized and 
are directing these amazing movements of 
men and materials. 

American Export Lines, which for the last 
20 years has regularly served North Africa, 
Mediterranean and Eastern ports; and Amer- 
ican Export Airlines, which is flying across 
the North and South Atlantic—are doing 
their part in this battle of transportation. 

LINES 
American Export AIRLINES, 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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LIKE FINGERS:.. recvee nes 


WILL REACH EVERY IMPORTANT TOWN* 


Today, only one-fourth of our population has direct air 
transportation. Tomorrow, the other three-fourths... 
the towns and smaller cities... will be connected by 
feeder lines with the air traffic arteries of the world. 


Like fingers, these feeder lines will reach from every ma- 
jor trunk-line city into the natural trading area sur- 
rounding it. Thus, each satellite off-line community will 
have fast, direct air service ... mail, passenger, express 
and fast freight... to every other commercially impor- 
tant city in America...and every world trade center. 


These feeder lines may operate local short-hauls with 
combination passenger and freight planes. Or, they may 
use the glider pickup system . . . cutting-off “local cars” 
and picking up others without stop- . 
ping. Time and war aviation develop- 
ments will help to decide which is best 
for the purpose. Meanwhile, Western 
Air Lines, in its own highly specialized 
way, is fighting for that TOMORROW. 


*l ooking forward, to the day when air trans- 
portation may again devote its energies to 
constructive development, Western Air Lines 
has submitted application to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for a 5,955 mile network of 
feeder pickup routes covering 81 cities. 






— 


WESTERN 
AIR LINES 


wg age ”2 


General Offices: Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
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Bendix Nets $12,464,196; 
Sales Show Big Increa 


On production volume “twenty 
times that of pre-war levels”, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
discloses consolidated net income 
for fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1942 
of $12,464,196.18, or $5.90 a share. 

In the same period of 1941, Ben- 
dix had net income of $13,267,- 
988.50, or $6.30 a share. Profits re- 
sulted from consolidated net sales, 
royalties and other operating in- 
come in fiscal ’42 of $459,169,026.55, 
almost three times the $156,596,- 
198.17 in fiscal ’41. 

Consolidated balance sheet as at 
Sept. 30, 1942 shows total assets of 
$267,654,923.06, and total current 
assets as $244,872,044.26, which in- 
cluded cash, $59,136,820.30, and net 
receivables, $84,166,268.88. Current 
liabilities totaled $213,911,759.39, in- 
cluding accounts payable, $25,195,- 
295.06. Total earned surplus was 
$14,789,667.56. 

Continuing its policy of building 
up reserves sufficient to smooth any 
post-war difficulties, Bendix set 
aside out of net income during the 
fiscal year $3,185,673.31 for post- 
war contingencies, which increased 
the total account for this purpose 
to $7,380,833.67 as at Sept. 30, 1942. 
Reduction of the quarterly divi- 
dend rate paid on Dec. 30, 1942 
from $1.00 to 75c was another ac- 
tion to accomplish this objective. 
However, during fiscal °42, a total 
of $8,450,801.64, or $4.00 per share, 
was distributed to stockholders. 

Price reductions on contracts in 
effect at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, and entered into during the 
year aggregated $123,000,000 at Sept. 
30, 1942, and when report was pub- 
lished Bendix had agreed to refund 
to the Government an additional 
$65,400,000 as a result of renegotia- 
tions. 

Provision of $47,019,270.03 was 
made in the °42 year for Federal 
income and excess profits taxes, 
against $24,765,277.78 in the pre- 
ceding year. Inventories at Sept. 
30, 1942 amounted to $85,988,955.08, 
compared with $38,657,639.62 a 
year earlier. 

About one third of its increase 
in sales during the reporting period, 
Bendix explains, was “in new 
types of devices which were not 
even on the market in 1938, devices 
developed in our e..gineering and 
research laboratories.” In Sept. 
1942, Bendix’s employes had in- 
creased about twice over the pre- 
vious year, and total payrolls 
amounted to $127,459,765, or 124.2% 
more than a year earlier. 


New Catalog Service 


“To assist aircraft design engineers 
in keeping abreast of latest devel- 
opments,” United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., announces it has 
“instituted a new loose-leaf catalog 
service.” Company claims “only 
practical, informative data is giver 
and this is organized for efficient 
use by the design engineer.” Gov- 
ernment specifications, for example, 
are placed with each item so that 
they can be seen quickly. 
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Mfrs. Ass’n Elects 
Officers, Direc 


chairman of the board of Map 
turers Aircraft Association, 
at its annual meeting, held 
in New York. Frank H R 
continues as president, John A & 
born was re-elected general 
ager, and Clayton J. Bruckne 
Waco Aircraft Co. 
treasurer. James P. Murny 
Boeing Aircraft Co. was made 
tary. 

Vice-presidents were elected q 
sisting of: Edgar N. Gott, Conss 
dated; R. E. Gross, Lockheed: J 
T. Hartson, Glenn L. Martin: J 
Kindelberger, North American A 
tion; John M. Rogers, Doyg 
William E. Valk, Curtiss-Wy 
and Eugene E. Wilson, United Ay 
craft Corp. In addition to Bradiq 
Bruckner, Murray, Russell 
Valk, the board of directors ; 
1943 comprises: Alexander T. By 
ton, North American  Aviatig 
Charles H. Chatfield, United Aj 
craft; Frank N. Fleming, Douglg 
G. Sumner Ireland,  Lockhed 
George D. Jones, Glenn L. Marti 
Raymond S. Pruitt, Consolidats 
and Ray P. Whitman, Bell Airerd 
Corp. 


Wallace Bros. Form 
Experimental Fir 







An experimental aviation 
facturing business, for the “improv 
ment of various aircraft parts,” y 
been authorized in a charter issu 
to Wallace Brothers, Inc., Wichi 
Kan. 

Dwane L. Wallace and Dwight 
Wallace, president and general ma 
ager, and secretary-treasurer, ™ 
spectively, of Cessna Aircraft Coq 
pany, with Getto McDonald, Wichit 
attorney, will operate the busine 
which is capitalized at $100,000. 

McDonald has been designaigl 
resident agent for the corporatiq 
with offices at 505 Fourth Natio 
Bank Building, Wichita. No locati 
for the new firm has yet been a 
nounced. 


RAF Bombers U: 
Packard Moto 


Rolls-Royce engines built 
Packard Motor Car Co., Det 
Mich., now power the four-eng™ 
British Lancaster bomber, uy 
has been participating in 
tensive air raids over erm 
since New Year’s, according to pr 
report. Alvan Macauley, n 
of Packard’s board, was quo 
saying: “This is encouraging ® 
about the telling ay of — . 
war production. t supplemen 
word "eo received from | 
African theater of war descr 
the havoc being wrought by P 
Warhawks powered by this # 
Packard-built engine. 

















and range j to the battle fleet. From 


mock-up =z. design based on twenty- 

three years 5 of Navy dive bombing 

experience, Brewster Buccaneers are built to blast the way to vic- 

tory. Brewster and other Navy blasters roll from production lines 
night and day to 


strike with in- 
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Lycoming Announces 
New Geared Engine 


A new, flat geared engine iden- 
tified as the GO-435 has been an- 
nounced by the Lycoming Division 
of The Aviation Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

The GO-435 is a_ six-cylinder, 
horizontally opposed engine of 210 
horsepower with propeller reduction 
gearing. It uses 73 octane fuel and 
incorporates a planetary type re- 
duction gearing. The GO-435 engine 


WORLD'S PREMIER 


gear ratio of 77:120 provides a pro- 
peller speed of 1925 rpm at the 
rated crankshaft speed of 3000 rpm 
and the gear unit is self-contained 
and assembles on the forward face 
of the crankcase. Propeller thrust 
is taken on a ball bearing on the 
propeller shaft. 

“The over-all compactness of the 
new geared engine adapts itself 
readily to streamlining and sub- 
merged installations, such as the 
proposed family plane of tomorrow 
might utilize,’ according to an- 
nouncement. 


AIRPLANE FABRIC 











vey 


FLIGHTEX 


SUNCOOK MILLS - 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Export Representa 
tive Aviation Equip 
ment & Export, Inc., 
25 Beaver St., NW. Y. 


Leading Manutac 


turers of Fabric and 


ee or 
Tapes fer the Air FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
craft industry 
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CONTINENTAL 
SERVES THE WEST 


Fly Continental's Lockheed 
Lodestars between the West's 
important defense and busi- 
ness centers. . . Continental 
maintains regular schedules 
between Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Albuquerque, 
El Paso, Hutchinson, Wichita, 
Tulsa and eight intermediate 


Cooperate by flying dur- 
ing mid-week. Make your 
reservations as far in ad- 
vance as possible. 


towns. 


CONTINENTAL AIF LINES 
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Davey 


Jansen Creager Willians 

Fred A. Umstatter, formerly an industrial specialist with the ¥ 
Production Board in New York City, has become a priorities coording 
in the purchasing department of Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., Ney ¥ 
N. Y. 


J. R. Creager succeeds L. S. Shickle as chief AAF inspector-in-thg 
at the Tennessee plant of Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Vultee Field, Cal Creg 
was formerly assistant inspector. 


Among recent changes in the staff of the Airplane Division of Cuj 
Wright Corp., New York, N. Y., were: P. N. Jansen, formerly direct, 
manufacturing, has been appointed general manager and placed in chy 
of all manufacturing plants of the Airplane Division; J. A. Wi 
for two years general manager in the Ohio plant, will be comm 
military contracts, sub-contracts and licensing in the Airplane Diyj 
and J. P. Davey, formerly works manager at the Missouri and Ohio p 
has been named general manager for the Ohio plant 


Robert Hoefflin and A. S. Arcier have been named to the boat 
directors of The Waco Aircraft Co., Troy, O.; Re-elected were: ¢ 
Brukner, H. R. Perry, L. E. St. John, R. K. Landis and John Duncan 













Barton T. “Red” Hulse, formerly chief test pilot at the Ohio plant 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York, N. Y., has been promoted to test 
of Curtiss-Wright’s Research Division at Buffalo. 


Dr. Charles N. Kimball, vice president and executive engineer at 
craft Accessories Corp. (Kansas City division), Burbank, Cal., has 
elected to that firm’s board of directors. He came to the Kansas @ 
division in May, 1941, as chief engineer. 

Richard D. Depew, Jr., general manager and executive vice president 
the Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., Alliance, O., before its sale, has bec 
production coordinator at the Fairchild Aircraft Division of Fairl 
Engine and Airplane Corp., New York, N. Y. 


W. F. Jacobs, who has been associated with Parker Appliance Co. 4 
Oakland Motor Car Co., has become factory manager of Fleetwings, ly 
Bristol, Pa., and W. C. Young, formerly with the Aeronautical Divs 
of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, O., has joined Fleet 
contracts department. 

J. D. Sherman, recently resigned as plant 
war divisions of the Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, O., has 
appointed plant manager of the New Jersey factories of the Propey 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J. 


Recent changes at Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, O., 
Paul P. Johnson, since 1939 patent engineer and assistant to A. T. Colt 
vice president, has been named manager of the new aircraft accessom 
division; Donald E. Beaton has been named general superintendent 


ef 


manager of one of 


inclu 





Hulse co] 


Depew 


Arcier Johnson 
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August, 1917: First demonstration of two-way aviation radio telephone 





to the Army the frst ts two-way ws tele me bet ‘tween ao and ground, pom 


in the air were strictly on their own. From that pioneering equipment came the 





dependable Western Electric radio that helped air transport to grow great. 


Today Western Electric radio command sets provide communication for Army 


planes on every front. 


After the war, the team of Wings and Words is destined to give the whole world 


swift conveyance of peoples, products and ideas. 


Western ElJecfric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 

























Study Production: Shown on a recent visit to west coast and mid- 
west aircraft factories are, left to right, T. P. Wright, director of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office; Rear Admiral Ralph Davison, assist- 
ant chief of the Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics; Lieut. Gen. William S. 
Knudsen, director of production for the War Dept.; Charles E. Wilson, 
WPB Production Vice Chairman in charge of aircraft, and Maj. Gen. 
O. P. Echols, Chief of the AAF Materiel Command. Picture was taken 
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at Consolidated Aircraft's Texas plant. 








EQUIPPING AMERICA’S 
FIGHTING AIRCRAFT 





TAB CONTROLS AND ACTUATORS 


RIGHT ANGLE DRIVES 


HYDRAULIC VALVES 


fo}atome Wir Vile), Mise) ite) 7 yale), 


Bloomfield 


B. R. OTTO 


President 


New Jersey 


WARD D. DAYTON 
Vice-President 








DPC Contracts 








Recently announced authorizations 
of Defense Plant Corp., RFC sub- 
sidiary, included: Execution of a 
contract with General Motors Corps., 
Detroit, Mich, for plant and equip- 
ment in Indiana at a cost of about 
$4,000,000. 

Contract with Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., Hawthorne, Cal., was increased, 
to provide additional facilities at 
a plant in California which will cost 
about $100,000, resulting in over-all 
commitment for this purpose of 
approximately $375,000; execution 
of contract with Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc., Vultee Field, Cal., for plant 
facilities in Pennsylvania, costing 
about $4,000,000, and execution of 
contract with Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corp., Newark, N. J., to 
provide equipment in a plant in 
New Jersey. 

There was also an increase in 
contract with Bechtel-McCone-Par- 
sons Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., for 
additional facilities at a plant in 
Alabama, to cost about $1,150,000, 
and which will make total commit- 
ment to this firm approximately 
$13,700,000; contract with Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich., 
was increased, for further equipment 
for a plant in Michigan, costing 
about $700,000 and resulting in over- 
all commitment with this firm of 
about $5,700,000. 

Further authorizations were: exe- 
cution of contract with General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., for 
machinery and equipment for a 
plant in Michigan, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $12,000,000; increase in 
contract with Liberty Aircraft Prod- 
ucts Corp., Long Island, N. Y., which 
will provide additional facilities for 
a plant in New York, costing about 
$180,000, and making total commit- 
ment for this purpose of roughly 
$2,170,000; also increased was con- 
tract with Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., Santa Monica, Cal., for addi- 
tional facilities in California, to cost 
about $1,565,000, resulting in over- 
all commitment for this purpose of 
about $10,600,000. 

There was likewise authorized 
execution of contract with Inter- 
national Resistance Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to provide plant facilities 
in Pennsylvania at a cost of approx- 
imately $2,000,000; also increase 
in contract with Eaton Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cleveland, O., for addition- 
al equipment for a plant in Ohio, 
costing about $190,000, making total 
commitment of about $1,700,000; in- 
crease in contract with Luscombe 
Airplane Corp., West Trenton, N. J., 
to provide additional plant facilities 
in New Jersey, making a total com- 
mitment of about $150,000, and in- 
crease in contract with the Square 
D Co., Detroit, Mich., which will 
furnish additional machinery and 
equipment for a plant in New York 
state, and which will result in total 
commitment of about $630,000. 

Increase in contract with Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, 
Cal., for additional plant facilities 
in California exceeding $600,000, 
raising total commitment for this 
project to more than $9,000,000, and 
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increase in contract with 
Electrical Instrument Co., 
N. J., for further plant f 
New Jersey, to cost 
$500,000, increasing commj 
this use to over $1,000,009, 

At the same time, there yy 
nounced a contract with 
Pneumatic Tool Co, New j, 
N. Y., for machinery and egy 
in a plant in Ohio at a cost g 
than $200,000; also, increase jp 
tract with North American 4 
tion, Inc., Inglewood, Cal. fy 
ditional plant facilities jp 4, 
costing more than $1,250,009 
will result in an over-alj 
mitment for this purpose e 
ing $34,000,000, and further ; 


Co., Inc., to provide add 
facilities at a plant in Calif 
to cost in excess of $300,000, mi 
total commitment for this pry 
more than $2,000,000. 

In every instance, DPC re 
title. 


Mfg. Digest 


GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUB 
Co., Akron O., has reported 
Chemigum is receiving “conclu 
tests” for use in hydraulic 
cumulators; the synthetic was 4 
scribed as having “sufficient fa 
bility and resilience to wam 


the replacement of other ‘of 





compounds for this purpose.” 
igum would be used for the @ 
phragms within the accumulate 
FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT, li 
Longueuil, Que., paid two fine 
$25 each and costs, according to 4 
press, after company counsel plead 
guilty in Montreal court to haw 
violated the Industrial and Ca 
mercial Act by allowing youths 
work more than 10 hours daily 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE 4 
Brooklyn, N. Y. has announ 
recently received a renewal 
its plants of the Army-Navy 
duction Award, and is auti 
to fly the “E” pennants an add 
six months. 
HAMILTON STANDARD 
PELLERS, division of United 
craft Corp., East Hartford, ¢ 
has leased plant in Rhode 
formerly occupied by the 
Weaving Co., for the durati™ 
meet demands for increased ¢ 
ies, according to press 
plans to take occupancy Api 
NEW AWARDS: Latest 
nouncement of manufacturing 
selected to receive the Armys 
Production Award included: @ 
Pneumatic Tool Co. (Ohio 
A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd.; Fle 
Inc., Plant No. 1 and Vinco ¥ 
UNION BAG AND PAPER 
New York, N. Y., will need to 
more than 1,00 workers in 
months for the manufacture 
plane parts in its New York 
plant, according to the press. 4 
former grocery bag factory 
used for light manufacture and 
sembly, it is said. 
























































and practical courses; PROVED, TESTED 
and DIRECTLY PLANNED to fulfill the 
exacting requirements of the aviation 
industry, Curtiss-Wright Technical Insti- 
tute has for years taken pride in train- 
ing QUALITY graduates for QUANTITY 
production...men you can DEPEND UPON. 


<URTISS —, WRIGHT 
TECHNICAL QY, INSTITUTE 


MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT SINCE ITS INCEPTION AND SOLE OWNER 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES) CALIF. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE 


UW. S. Army Ain Forces 
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TOWER OVERLOOKS AVIATION’S MOST DISTINGUISHED SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS e@ FOUNDED IN 1929 
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SQUARE D Co., Detroit, Mich., has an- 
nounced completion of arrangements for 
ie ce of $10,000,000, to 


additional working capital for execution 


loan provide 


of Government contracts. 


a 


ee 
The Voice of 
eAVIATION 


Radio and Aviation have grown 
hand in hand—dependent on one 
another! Pioneers in both fields 
realized that successful aircraft op- 
eration, in peace or war, demands 
efficient communications. Frank 
Melville has given his time and en- 
ergy to the development of Melville 
Aeronautical Radio School because 
he foresaw that the nation would 
need a dependable source of train- 
ing men and women in radio com- 
munications for America’s planes— 
first for Victory, then for Progress. 


MELVILLE 


AERONAUTICAL RADIO SCHOOL, INC. 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
Training Men & Women for Radio in the Service of 
AIRLINES - ARMY - NAVY - MARINES - MERCHANT 
MARINE - COAST GUARD - INDUSTRY 














Air Transport Office 


(Continued from page 24) 





others, affecting air transport; codify 
pertinent laws and_ regulations, air 
worthiness requirements, entry and exit 
formalities, both for flight equipment 
and personnel; jurisdiction of govern- 
ment officials and organizations, em- 
ployment, dismissal, social security, in- 
surance, and other pertinent regulations; 
international aeronautical organizations 
forms and amount of government finan- 
cial aid. government contracts and agree- 
ments with air carriers and others. 

Periodic digests may be launched at a 
later date, reporting important legis- 
lation affecting air transport in various 
countries. 

Series T: Technical Reports, will dea! 
with air transport development primar- 
ily from an aeronautical engineering 
viewpoint, reviewing specifications of 
air transport planes and equipment, re- 
port on new designs and procedures 
radio and other navigation facilities, air- 
port installations, fuels and lubricants. 
maintenance and engineering aspects, 
meteorology, and safety practices. 

Series G: General Bulletins, Digests 
and Reports, will cover formal state- 
ments not readily classified in other 
series. These will include reviews of 
recent books and publications, transla- 
tions of foreign articles, bulletins of im- 
portant air transport studies being pre- 
pared by the governments, memoranda 
of general post-war studies and the like. 

Interdepartmental Advisory Com- 
mittee members who _ assemble 
periodically to hear progress reports 
and make recommendations for fu- 
ture studies include the following: 

Philip W. Amram, chief of Inter- 
national Air Transport Division of 
the Board of Economic Warfare: 
Stuart G. Tipton, assistant general 
counsel of Civil Aeronautics Board; 
Norris Mumper, director of Air 
Transportation Division, Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs; W. Creighton Peet, Jr., sec- 
retary of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission; Comdr. H. W. Baltazzi, of 
the Foreign Intelligence Branch, 
Division of Naval Intelligence; Dr. 
Wilmarth Lewis, chief of Central 
Information, Office of Strategic 
Services; Maj. Samuel E. Gates, 








Office of Legal Executive, Air 
Transport Command, Army Air 
Forces; and a representative of the 
State Department 


Mr. Burden was appointed to his 
present post July 7, 1942, at which 
time he left the Defense Supplies 
Corp., also under the Commerce 
Department, as a vice president. He 
had been in charge of the Division 
of American Republics Aviation 
He was a director of National Avia- 
tion Corp. from 1939 to 1941, and 
previously had served as an invest- 
ment counsel in charge of aviation 
financial research for Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, New York, and 
as a specialist in aviation securi- 
ties analysis for Brown Bros., Har- 
riman & Co., New York. He is a 
former director of United Air Lines. 
He is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and is 36 years old 

Dr. Van Zandt 
in both domestic and international 
aviation for more than 25 years. 
He still holds pilot’s license No. 17, 
with several thousand flying hours 
to his credit. In 1936-38 he as- 
sisted in establishment of the trans- 
Pacific air service between Honolulu 
and Manila, joining Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority in 1939 upon his re- 
turn to the U. S. From August 1941 
until recently he has been engaged 
in airline studies in South America 
for Defense Supplies Corp. Before 
joining Pan American’s Pacific 
project, he was European aviation 
representative for Ford Motor Co., 
vice president of United Aviation 
Corp. 1928-29, president of Scenic 
Airways, Inc. 1927-28, and chief 
pilot and operations manager for 
Stout Air Service, 1926-27. He 
served in the French and U. S. 
armies in World War I. 


has been active 


All Macwhyte aircraft products are made to conform to 
A-N specifications . . . including: 


“SAFE-LOCK” TERMINALS 
...in eye end, turnbuckle 


AIRCRAFT SLINGS 


...custom-built for your work. Both stand- 


TIE-RODS 
...for internal and external brac- 


end,stud end, and forkend. ard wire rope and braided slings available. ing. Streamline, square, round. 


NO. 661-A 
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Financial Brie 


EASTERN AIR LINES. Ine. Ney 
N. Y., reports net profit of $2 
$3.57 per share, common, for the 
months ended Sept. 30. 1942 This 
trasts with net earnings of g 
$1.54 per share in the same 
1941. For the 1942 period, $1; 
provided for Federal income & 
$741,000 in 1941 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT 
Pottstown, Pa., has announe 
has made an agreement with 
of Philadelphia banks which 
a $6,000,000 Regulation V revoly 
to finance war production. 


ENG) 


AIR ASSOCIATES 
discloses that for the 
30, 1942, it had net income, 
of $448,401, equal to $3.32 each 
905 shares, common. This co 
$456,555, or $3.35 a share ip 
ceding year. In 1942, Federal iy 
excess profits taxes amounted t 
and in the 1941 year to 
sales in 1942 totaled $14,396,800, 
1941 were $7,410,746 


Inc., Ben 


year @ 


NATIONAL AVIATION 
York. N. Y., reveals its net 

31, 1942, as $6,608,730, equal 
each on 446,474 compared 
net assets at the end of 194] ot 
865,227. or $14.38 a share. WNet 
for 1942 was reported as $295,696, 
$330,615 in 1941 


shares 


AIR INVESTORS 
N. Y., reports net 
1942 were $1,023,349 
on 203,534 shares common, 
vision for convertible preference 
compared with $844,905, or $123 ¢@ 
at the end of 1941 


Inc., New 
assets on J 
equal to $2 


HAYES MANUFACTURING 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and subsidis 
discloses for the fiscal year ended %& 
30, 1942 net profit of $224,726, equi 
25c a share, contrasted with net 
of $94,737, or llc in the previow 


HARVILL Corp. (formerly Harvill 
craft Die Casting Corp.), Les 
Cal., reports net income for the 
ended Oct. 31, 1942, as $156,069, 
lent to 3lc each on 500,000 
common, before accrued divid 
six per cent preferred, comp 
net income of $318,020, or 64 
preceding year. 


NASH-KELVINATOR Corp. 
Mich., has announced net profit 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1942, of 
after all charges and taxes, or 
on 4,291,202 shares, common, 6 
with net profit, after charges and 
of $885,153, or 2lc, for the co 
quarter in 1941. 


GENERAL MOTORS Corp., New 
N. Y., directors have declared 
of 50c common, payable March 
holders of record Feb. 11, and 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
on the $5 preferred, payable 
holders of record April 5. 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS, Inc., Dall 
has announced net income of 
during 1942, equal to $2.37 
400,000 shares, common, which ¢ 
with net loss of $84,212 for 19 
rently, $382,325 was provided f 
eral, state income taxes and 0 
ductions. Total operating revenues 
1942 were $3,817,542, against 
the year before, and total ine 
creased in 1942 to $1,334,497 8 
$260,042 the previous year. 


GOODYEAR TIRE AND R 
Inc., Akron, O., directors have 
a dividend of 50c on common, 


_March 15 to stock of record Feb. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT Co., Inc. # 
Monica, Cal., announces change 
of the annual meeting of stock 
from the third Wednesday in 
the third Wednesday in April. 


American Aviation for February 15, 19 
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‘Opaees. 


Long before the day when he took the controis of this huge skyliner, the Clipper 
Pilot served an apprenticeship exacting in the extreme—an apprenticeship of count- 


less hours aloft, under every conceivable condition, flying mostly “‘on instruments.” 
This comprehensive training requires Training Planes powered by the most 
reliable of engines. 
Pan American Airways Clipper Pilots—like our Army Bomber Pilots—are schooled 


in twin-engine Trainers powered by JACOBS. 


>. t . 
my a = . a Aare ‘~ 
JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


Pan American Airways POTTSTOWN - PENNSYLVANIA + U+S-A- 


Jac obs-pou ered Cessna. 
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PARKS GRADUATES 


are Trained to 


SERVE YOU WELL 


* Every Parks trained man has 
acquired the nevessary educa- 
tional background to equip him 
to make a substantial contribution 
to the development of commer- 
cial aviation. 

Parks graduates are equipped 
for leadership; trained to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities and 
to think their problems through 
from start to finish. 

If you need men trained to win 
and hold positions of responsibility 
in your organization, a letter to 
Oliver L. Parks, President, will 
bring you information on avail- 
able graduates. 


RKS AIR 
cDLLEGE, Ime. 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
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“CONTRACTORS TO ALL LEADING 
ENGINE and PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 
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On the Labor Front 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORP.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Company announces plan to remedy absenteeism by labeling « 
workers who fail to obtain permission to be absent. An AWOL" 
replace their usual time card and approval from foreman or dena 
required before regular time card will be returned. Rules also 
workers desiring time off must get permission at least one day 
Those absent must phone; those sick must bring a doctor’s certifies 

BENDIX AVIATION CORP., Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary Perkins has certified labor dispute of the Zenith Carb 
to NWLB. 

CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORP., San Diego, Cal. 

NLRB dismisses complaint against Fort Worth division plant; 
been filed by UAW-CIO, alleging discriminatory discharge of 
unfair labor practices. Division also directed to hold NLRB eles 
Consair workers vote for representation by IAM-AFL. Modifica 
Tucson Division, is directed by NLRB to hold election within 45 ¢ 
25. Company is reported to plan distribution of $10,000 monthly 
program to eliminate absenteeism. 

COAST VENEER CO., Portland, Ore. 

Secretary Perkins has certified labor dispute to 

CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP. 

Western Pennsylvania plant signs agreement with USW-CIO, pro 
increases retroactive to June 20, 1942. Contract includes provisions for 
machinery, ban on strikes and lockouts, and a revised seniority 

EASTERN AIRCRAFT DIVISION, GMC., Trenton, N. J. 

NLRB certifies Pattern Makers League of North America-AFL for 
makers and apprentices. UER&M-CIO is certified for plant guards 

EICOR, INC., Chicago, Ill. 

Company is directed by NLRB to hold election among employes ig 
IAM-AFL, UER&M-CIO, or neither. 

FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP., Hagerstown, Md., division. 
NWLB adopts recommendations of mediation panel in negoti 
UAW-CIO workers and directs starting rate of 60c an hour, prog 
minimum of 75c after three months. 

DELCO DIVISION, GMC., Rochester, N. Y. 





NWLB. 


NLRB amends direction of election by removing, at its request, UAW-AR 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, O. 
Wage agreement of plants at Jackson, Michigan, and URWA-CIO is 


by NWLB. A union security provision in contract is referred to the » 


further negotiation. 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO., Baytown, Texas. 
NLRB trial examiner recommends that company cease and desist § 
couraging membership in Oil Workers and Oil Workers’ Organizing ¢ 
cio. 
LIBERTY TOOL & GAUGE WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
Labor dispute is certified to NWLB. 
LOOKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., Burbank, Cal. 
Boys of 16 and 17 are being added to working personnel on the “4 
plan; work four weeks, school four weeks. 
MASSILLON ALUMINUM CO., Massillon, O. 
NLRB certifies USW-CIO for representation of production and mai 
employes. 
MURRAY CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Detroit, Mich. 
Company is directed by NLRB to hold election for production and m 
employes to vote for IAM-AFL, USW-CIO, or neither. 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORP., Detroit, Mich. 


Nash Parts Plant, Milwaukee, Wis., is directed by NLRB to hold ele 


powerhouse employes to vote for International Union of Operating 
AFL, UAW-CIO, or neither. 

NORTHEASTERN VENEER AND PLYWOOD CORP., Gladstone, Mich. 
Secretary Perkins has certified labor dispute to NWLB. 

OLD DOMINION VENEER Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Company is directed by NLRB to hold election for production and m 
employes to vote for or against representation by IAM-AFL. 

PLOMB TOOL CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Labor dispute is certified to NWLB. 

KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT DIVISION, SQUARE D CO., New York City, 
Company announces plant is first in New York State and one of the 
the nation to complete approved manning and replacement tables. 

STUDEBAKER CORP., Aviation Division, South Bend, Ind. 

NLRB dismisses petitions filed by UAW-CIO and by Studebaker 
ployes Independent Union, because of inappropriate grouping of 
levels of employes. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP., Lockland, O. 

Employes vote for representation by UAW-CIO. 








Contractors to the United States 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard, 
and Ai Engine AOE 





SPARK PLUGS 


THE BG CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd St. New York 
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AE BCS Ue SELF- SEALING COUPLINGS 





=A Typical aircraft dual brake installation of a 


self-sealing coupling with flexible hose assembl 
nected and disconnected, one of many possible a 
tions pe these two products. 


Self-Sealing Couplings permit disconnec- a 
tion a bra Tole iinms without loss of fluid or admission of air 
upon reconnection, in accordance with Spec. AN-C-65. 


Aeroquip Hose Lines because of their extreme flexi- 
bility, permitting small bend radii, are installed through 
the wheel azle. | 


COAST OFFICE: 
a 


9 WEST EIGHTH ST. 
S ANGELES, CALIF. 


mys - 


a REPRESENTATIVE: 
» HENRY REISNER 
RSTOWN, MD. AEROQUIP CORPORA’ Re 
JACKSON, ‘MICHIGAN, ae 
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AEROQUIP HOSE Lae 
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Engineering Sewice Offices : DALLAS, TEXAS > 


NO HAPPY HUNTING GROUND for Gremlins in these 
ADEL -equipped fighting planes serving the United Nations’ 
Air Forces. These pesky little sprites who, as everyone knows, 
are responsible for faulty flying, find ADEL aircraft equip- 
ment just about Gremlin-proof. 


ADEL hydraulic control valves never jam in spite of Gremlins. 


ADEL clips and blocks protecting vital life lines against vibra- 
tion remain clean and strong, refusing to transmit Gremlin 


static howls. 


ADEL anti-icing pumps insure ice-free carburetors, propel- 
lers and windshields in all altitudes and weather. 


- 


PRECISION PRODUCTS CO 


DETROIT MICH 


The secret of foiling Gremlins? Design Simplicity plus maxi- 
mum standardization. For complete information contact near- 
est engineering service office. 








ADEL dual-purpose line sup- 
port clips and blecks. Thouw- 
sands of standardized types; mil smaller, 76 
lions im service thruout the globe. than previous units 


ADEL “Mighty Midget” 4way 
hydraulic selector valve. 7. 
lighter in weght 


ADEL Series “J” Pump—ver 
eran of six winters of anti-icing 
protection for carburetors, wind. 
shields, propellers. 


L 


- BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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